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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Ninetieth Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 
December 28-30, 1954 


HE ninetieth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis convened 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York, on December 28, 1954. 

The first session was held at 8:00 p. M. jointly with the American Schools of Oriental 
Research and the National Association of Biblical Instructors with about 275 in attend- 
ance. Carl H. Kraeling (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago), President of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, presided. The report of the SBLE representa- 
tive on the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, James B. 
Pritchard (Church Divinity School of the Pacific), was read by the Secretary of SBLE. 
This report (published herein) was followed by three illustrated papers: “The Work of 
the Baghdad School, 1953-54” by Vaughn E. Crawford (Yale University); “The Search 
for Ancient Gilgal” by James A. Muilenburg (Union Theological Seminary); and 
“Current Dead Sea Scroll Studies at Jerusalem” by Frank M. Cross, Jr. (McCormick 
Theological Seminary). 

For its second session the Society met in business meeting at 9:00 a. M. on Wednes- 
day, December 29, with President Millar Burrows presiding. 

The minutes of the 1953 meeting were approved as printed in the Journal (March, 
1954). 

The following constitutional amendment, which per Article IX of the Constitution 
had been laid on the table on December 30, 1953 for notice to the Society and considera- 
tion at the next annual meeting, and which had been printed and circulated to the 
membership together with the program of the meeting, was adopted by voice vote: 


Article III shall be amended to add the following sentence as the third sentence of 
the Article: ‘The offices of Secretary and Treasurer may be held by the same person.” 
The Constitution of the Society as amended to date is published in this issue of the 
Journal. 

The President announced the appointment of the following committees: 
Nominations: S. Vernon McCasland, Sheldon H. Blank, Erwin R. Goodenough. 
Memorial Resolutions: William F. Albright, John Knox, Ovid R. Sellers. 
Auditing: H. Louis Ginsberg, James A. Muilenburg. 

Special committee to consider the possibility of a Diamond Jubilee celebration at the 
next annual meeting: Morton S. Enslin, Incoming President ex officio, Henry 
J. Cadbury, John W. Flight, Julian Morgenstern. 
The report of the Secretary was read, accepted, and approved for publication. 
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Memorial resolutions on Ludlow Bull (prepared by William F. Albright), on Nils 
W. Lund (prepared by Ovid R. Sellers), and on Ernest F. Scott (prepared by John 
Knox) were read. These resolutions were approved for publication and adopted by 
rising vote. 

Donald H. Gard, Treasurer, read his report, at the conclusion of which he submitted 
his formal resignation. Upon motion of Erwin R. Goodenough, seconded by Robert H. 
Pfeiffer the Society voted acceptance and publication of the report subject to the 
approval of the Auditing Committee, with special thanks to the Treasurer for the 
Society’s great debt to him for his excellent service. 

The report of the Editor was read, accepted, and approved for publication. The 
vote of approval, passed upon motion of Erwin R. Goodenough seconded by Donald H. 
Gard, included special thanks to retiring Editor Robert C. Dentan for his five years of 
outstanding service. 

President Burrows announced the Council’s election of the Editor, Associate Editors, 
and Editorial Committee as follows: 


Editor: David Noel Freedman 


Associate Editors: 
(1) For Old Testament Book Reviews: (To be appointed by the Editor)* 
(2) For New Testament Book Reviews: Floyd V. Filson 
(3) For Monograph Series: William F. Stinespring 


Editorial Committee (Term expiring in 1956): 
Ralph Marcus, James Muilenburg, Harry M. Orlinsky, Allen P. Wikgren, 
G. Ernest Wright 


The reports received from the Sections of the Society were approved for publication 
without reading. 

The report of the Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies, John W. 
Flight, was read, accepted, and approved for publication. The expected attendance of 
one or more members of the staff of the American Council of Learned Societies at the 
annual meeting of the Society was gratefully acknowledged. The following resolution 
addressed to the American Council of Learned Societies was presented by Professor 
Flight and was unanimously adopted: 


Be it resolved 


that, during the years of its membership in the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis has been convinced of the 
positive need for such an organization devoted to the promotion of the broad field 
of humanistic studies in the various disciplines represented by the several Con- 
stituent Societies; 


that, through membership in the Council, this Society has greatly benefited by 
the mutual counsel and cooperation with other learned societies, and in relating 
them to the broader interests of such bodies as the International Union of 
Academies; 


*Marvin H. Pope. 
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that, in the programs of publication and action, the various Committees of the 
ACLS (Committees representing two or more disciplines) have proved their value 
in initiating and carrying out tasks far beyond the financial ability of any single 
Society to accomplish; 


that, through the annual Conferences of Secretaries, much valuable guidance has 
been gratefully received concerning many administrative, financial and publication 
problems of basic importance to the conduct of the Societies. ~ 


And be it further resolved 

that this Society send to the Officers of the Council a copy of this Resolution as 
conveying our deep sense of appreciation, and our hope that the Council may 
continue to operate effectively in behalf of the Constituent Societies and, as occasion 
arises, in wider areas of humanistic endeavor. As a Society representing an area of 
study which deals primarily with past cultures, we hope that the Council, in its 
laudable zeal for present-day cultures, will not neglect the service of the historical 
disciplines to which many of its constituents are committed. 


Greetings which had been received from Honorary Members H. H. Rowley and 
Otto Eissfeldt were read. Upon motion the nominees for active membership reported 
in the Secretary’s report were elected. 

The President announced the following elections by the Council to standing com- 
mittees: On Membership, James B. Pritchard (to succeed Gurdon C. Oxtoby); on 
Finance, S. MacLean Gilmour (to succeed Bruce M. Metzger); on Program, J. Coert 
Rylaarsdam (to succeed Ovid R. Sellers); and on Research Projects, William F. Stine- 


spring (to succeed Paul Schubert). 
The President reported from the proceedings of the Council the following actions: 


(1) The authorization of the appointment of a special committee to consider the 
costs of publishing the Journal. 

(2) The report of the Finance Committee that $131.90 had been contributed in re- 
sponse to an appeal for funds, and the adoption of recommendations by the Committee: 
(a) that space on the annual bills be provided for members to indicate contributions in 
addition to the payment of dues, and (b) that a form for bequests to the Society be 
made available to members after its approval by the officers. 

(3) The authorization of notification of the members of the Society and especially 
of the libraries of members’ institutions, since some of the latter may not have complete 
files, that back copies of the Journal are available in care of Jay Kieffer, as announced 
on the back cover page of the Journal. 

(4) The authorization of the appointment of a special committee to cooperate with 
the American Council of Learned Societies Committee on the Relation of Learned 
Societies to American Education. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was read by S. Vernon McCasland. The 
following officers were elected: 
President: Amos N. Wilder, Harvard University 
Vice-President: J. Philip Hyatt, Vanderbilt University 
Secretary: Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical Institute 
Treasurer: Virgil M. Rogers, Princeton Theological Seminary 
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Associates in Council (Term to expire in 1957): Lucetta Mowry, Wellesley College; 
Harry M. Orlinsky, Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion; 
William L. Reed, Texas Christian University 

Representative on the Board of the American Schools of Oriental Research: Robert C. 
Dentan, General Theological Seminary 


The President announced that the Council had voted to refer the time and place of 
the 1955 annual meeting to the officers with power. 

The business meeting was adjourned at 9:45 A. M. 

With Vice-President Amos N. Wilder in the chair the first paper of the session was 
the Presidential Address entitled “Thy Kingdom Come” by Millar Burrows (Yale 
University). According to custom there was no discussion. (The address is printed in 
this issue of the Journal.) 

With President Burrows presiding the following papers were then read: 


“Man and His God: A Sumerian Variation on the ‘Job’ Motif” (illustrated), 
Samuel Noah Kramer (University of Pennsylvania) 

“The Excavations at Qumran and the History of the Essene Community,” Charles 
T. Fritsch (Princeton Theological Seminary) 

“Canon and Apocrypha,” Allen P. Wikgren (University of Chicago) 

“The Protestant Meeting House and the Synagogue in the 16th-18th Centuries 
in Europe and America” (illustrated), Rachei Wischnitzer (New York City) 


Before the adjournment of the session the Secretary announced that a cablegram 
had just been received from Honorary Member H. H. Rowley expressing the cordial 
greetings of the Society for Old Testament Study of Great Britain. 

For the third session which met at 2:00 Pp. mM. on Wednesday, December 29, the 
Society was divided into sections. The Old Testament Section, presided over by 
Professor Robert H. Pfeiffer, heard the following papers: ; 


“Divine Discipline (m@sar) in Isa 535,” Jim Alvin Sanders (Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School) 

“The Righteous Servant in Second Isaiah’s Songs,’ Herbert G. May (Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology) 

“Ezekiel and the Holiness Code,’’ Louise Pettibone Smith (Wellesley College) 

“Psalm 45,” Theodor H. Gaster (Columbia University) 

“The Status of El in the Ugaritic Texts,” Marvin H. Pope (Yale University) 
“Did Rabbinism Hinder Moral Progress? An Examination of the Novel Biblical 
Exegesis of Elijah Gaon of Vilna,” Herbert J. Wilner (Bluefield, W. Va.) 
“The Interpretation of God’s Blessing to Noah and Noah’s Blessing to His Sons 
in Jewish and Early Christian Sources,” Jack P. Lewis (Harding College) 

“Studies on Hebrew Oaths,’”” Manfred R. Lehmann (Lawrence, L. I., N. Y.) 


The New Testament Section, presided over by Vice-President Wilder, heard the 
following papers: 


“Jewish Rapport in I John,” Eugene S. Tanner (College of Wooster) 
“New Gnostic Books,” Robert M. Grant (University of Chicago) 
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“Litotes in the Words of Jesus,”’ S. Vernon McCasland (University of Virginia) 

“The Various Markan Accounts of Jesus’ Teaching,” Morton Smith (Brown 
University) 

“The Synoptic Attitudes Toward the Twelve,” Lindsey P. Pherigo (Scarritt 
College) 

“Christological Perspectives and the Imperial Cult,” J. Spencer Kennard, Jr. 
(Benedict College) 

“The ‘Whys?’ of Our Spiritual Heritage,’ Willis E. Elliott (Morton, IIl.) 


The Textual and Linguistic Section, presided over by Professor Morton Scott Enslin, 
heard the following papers: 


“The International Greek New Testament: A Progress Report,”’ Merrill M. Parvis 
(University of Chicago) 

“A Hitherto Unpublished Fragment of the Epistle to the Ephesians,” W. H. P. 
Hatch (Hartford Theological Seminary) 

“In Support of the Changes from ‘Consecrate’ to ‘Sanctify’ in the Revised Standard 
Version (1952),’’ George Allen Turner (Asbury Theological Seminary) 

“Some Interpretations by the Greek Translator of the Hebrew Text of Job,” 
Donald H. Gard (Princeton Theological Seminary) 

“Some Notes on /is and Its Derivatives,’ H. Neil Richardson (Syracuse University) 

“Aramaic Inscriptions of the 5th Century B. C. E. from a North-Arab Shrine in 
Egypt” (illustrated), Isaac Rabinowitz (Hebrew Union College - Jewish 
Institute of Religion) 

“The Oldest Biblical Fragments from Qumran’”’ (illustrated), Frank M. Cross, Jr. 
(McMormick Theological Seminary) 


The fourth session was called to order by President Burrows at 8:00 Pp. m., Wednes- 
day, December 29. 

The President announced that the Auditing Committee had approved the Treas- 
urer’s report. On motion duly seconded the Society voted an expression of thanks to 
Union Theological Seminary for its hospitality and services in connection with the 
annual meeting. : 

The program of the evening was a panel discussion on “The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the New Testament” presided over by the President of the Society, Professor Millar 
Burrows. The participants in the panel were Professors William H. Brownlee (Duke 
University), Sherman E. Johnson (Church Divinity School of the Pacific), and William 
L. Reed (Texas Christian University). 

For the fifth session the Society again divided into sections, meeting at 9:00 A. M. 
on Thursday, December 30. With Professor J. Philip Hyatt presiding the Old Testament 
Section heard the following papers: 


(By title) “The Specific in the Ethical Command of Yahweh,” Edmund Perry 
(Northwestern University) 

“Deuteronomy: A Psychological and Philosophical Approach,” Roy M. Pounder 
(Scotstown, Quebec) 
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(By title) “Divine Passion in Hosea,” John L. McKenzie (West Baden College) 

“Is Micah a Ninth Century Prophecy?” Noel W. Dudley (St. Ignatius, Mont.) 

“The Mythological Context of Hab 3,” William A. Irwin (Southern Methodist 
University) 

“A Consideration of Job 3 3 f.,” Margaret B. Crook (Smith College) 

“On the Background and Sources of the Book of Proverbs,” William F. Albright 
(Johns Hopkins University) 

“The Relation of Helios and Quadriga to the Rest of the Beth Alpha Mosaic,” 
Israel Renov (Amityville, N. Y.) 


With Vice-President Wilder presiding the New Testament Section heard the 
following papers: 

“The Outline of Mark,” Chalmer E. Faw (Bethany Biblical Seminary) 

“The Conflict Stories in the Marcan Outline,” Peter H. Igarashi (University of 
Chicago) 

“Concerning the Separation of Christianity from Judaism,’ R. H. Sales (Duke 
University) 

“The Apocalypse of Elijah and the Book of Revelation,” Martin Rist (Iliff School 
of Theology) 

“Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh,” Terence Y. Mullins (University of Virginia) 

“A Suggestion Concerning the Meaning of I Cor 15 4b,” Bruce M. Metzger (Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary) 

(By title) ‘The Principle of Religious Knowledge in Paul,’’ Paul Ewing Davies 
(McCormick Theological Seminary) 

“An Interpretation of John 21 15-17,” Thomas S. Kepler (Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology) 

“The World-View of the Author of Hebrews,” James L. Price, Jr. (Duke University) 


With Professor Herbert G. May presiding the Textual and Linguistic Section heard 
the following papers: 


(By title) “Masculine Nouns With Feminine Attributes,” Mayer G. Slonim (Long 
Beach, L. I., N. Y.) 

“The Romance of Koheleth the Canaanite,” H. L. Ginsberg (Jewish Theological 
Seminary) 


Professor Ginsberg then presided over the Section while the following papers were 
heard: 


“Was Koheleth a Phoenician?”’ Robert Gordis (Columbia University and Jewish 
Theological Seminary) 

“The Etymology of malta‘ét (Ps 58 7)” Mitchell J. Dahood (Weston College) 

“Textual Inversion,” Rolland E. Wolfe (Western Reserve University) 

“Mark 6 and 11 in P4s and in the Caesarean Text,” Hollis W. Huston (Southern 
Methodist University) 

“The Holy Week Lections in the Greek Gospel Lectionary,” David C. Pellett 
(Butler University) 
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For the sixth and final session the Society again divided into sections, meeting at 
2:00 p. M. on Thursday, December 30. With Professor Isaac Rabinowitz presiding the 
Old Testament Section heard the following papers: 


“Critical Analysis of the Priestly Creation Story,” Francis Sparling North (Tuller 
School) 

“The Two Strata of the Eden Story,” Immanuel Lewy (New York City) 

“Hebrew Metrics Again,” David Noel Freedman (Western Theological Seminary) 

“The Precursors of the New Covenant of Jeremiah,” Henry S. Gehman (Princeton 
Theological Seminary) 

“Amos and Chokhmah,” Samuel L. Terrien (Union Theological Seminary) 

“The Origin of Solomon’s Reputation for Wisdom,” R. B. Y. Scott (McGill Uni- 
versity) 

(By title) “Israel: Past, Present and Future,” Dikran Y. Hadidian (Sweet Briar 
College) 


Professor S. Vernon McCasland presided over the New Testament Section while the 
following paper was read: 


“The Councils in the Book of Acts,” Holger A. Lindsjo (Silver Spring, Md.) 
Then with Vice-President Wilder presiding the Section heard the following papers: 


“An Alternative to the Anthropological Interpretations of Rom 7,” Krister Stendahl 
(Harvard Divinity School) 

“Love as the Fulfillment of the Law in Paul,” David G. Bradley (Duke University) 

“Faith in the Writing of History,” Harvey K. McArthur (Hartford Theological 
Seminary) 

“Gospel and Myth,” Harold S. Murphy (University of Pennsylvania) 

“The Divinity of Jesus Christ in John’s Gospel,” Norman K. Gottwald (Columbia 
University) 

(By title) “The Struggle with the Principalities and Powers and Its Bearing on 
Social Ethics,” Amos N. Wilder (Harvard Divinity School) 


With the adjournment of the two sections at 4:30 p. M. the ninetieth meeting of the 
Society was concluded. 


Cuartes F. Krart, Secretary 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


LupLow BULL, Jan. 10, 1886 — July 1, 1954. With the passing of this great spirit, 
American oriental scholarship has lost one of its noblest representatives. Dr. Bull 
turned in his early thirties from law to Egyptology, receiving his doctorate at Chicago 
in 1922. For the following thirty-two years he was curator in the department of Egyptian 
Art at the Metropolitan Museum, and for nearly thirty of these years he taught Egyptol- 
ogy at Yale University, which had given him his first degree in 1907. Unlike most 
Egyptologists, whose absorption in their fascinating field seems to prevent them from 
taking part in other scholarly activities, Dr. Bull was an active member of the American 
Oriental Society, the Society of Biblical Literature (since 1936), and the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. His wise counsel and his quiet loyalty made him an 
invaluable member of these organizations, and his personal charm and sterling character 
won him a host of friends and admirers among scholars everywhere. He was prominent 
as a good churchman in Episcopai circles. Ave anima candida! 


Nits W. Lunp. The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis mourns the loss of 
one of its most faithful and distinguished members in the death of Nils W. Lund on 
January 2, 1954. He was born in Sweden on March 6, 1885. In 1903 he came to America 
and in 1907 entered North Park Theological Seminary, from which he was graduated in 
1910. During his pastorate of the Covenant Church in Lindsborg, Kansas, he received 
his degree of A.B. at Bethany College in 1915. He then went to a pastorate in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and continued his studies in New England. In 1919 he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Sacred Theology from Andover Theological Seminary and in 1921 
the degree of Master of Theological Science from Harvard. In 1922 he came to North 
Park Seminary in Chicago as Professor of Systematic Theology and Old Testament 
Studies and in 1925 became Dean of the Seminary. He continued his studies at the 
University of Chicago, from which he received the degree of Ph.D. in 1941. 

Besides his general theological interest, his most notable contribution was his study 
of chiasmus in the Bible. His book, Chiasmus in the New Testament, published in 1942, 
gave evidence of the application of his principles to the OT as well. A book on the 
literary structure of the Book of Revelation, of which he had read some of the page 
proofs, is being issued posthumously. During his career he contributed numerous 
articles to scholarly journals and church publications. 

Most of us remember his pertinent remarks, frequently enlightened by kindly humor, 
and delivered in precise diction with a Swedish accent. 

To Mrs. Lund and his children we would express our sympathy and gratitude for 
our association with a true scholar and gentleman. 


Ernest Frinpiay Scott, a member of this society since 1910 and one of the most 
distinguished NT scholars and teachers of our generation, died in New York City on 
July 21st, 1954. He was personally known to most of us in this society and, through his 
many books, was known to all of us, as well as to hosts of readers throughout the world. 
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Dr. Scott was born in Durham, England, on March 18th, 1868 and was educated at 
Glasgow University, Baliol.College, Oxford, and at the United Presbyterian Theological 
Hall in Edinburgh. He became a minister of the United Free Church of Scotland and 
served as pastor of the church at Prestwick from 1895 to 1908. At that time he was 
called to become Professor of New Testament Literature at Queen’s University in 
Kingston, Canada, and held this position until 1919, when he was appointed to the 
Edward Robinson Professorship of Biblical Theology at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. He occupied this chair until his retirement in 1938. This retirement, how- 
ever, did not mean the end of Dr. Scott’s active teaching career. He held a number of 
interim appointments at such institutions as Amherst College and Duke University 
and was in good health and in full possession of his powers up to the time of his death. 
He had great gifts as a teacher, among which may be noted especially facility in sum- 
marizing complex bodies of material, a lucid and trenchant style, a sharp wit, and a 
warm interest in his students. 

During the whole of his career, Dr. Scott was very active as a scholar and writer. 
His first book, The Fourth Gospel, appeared in 1906, and his last, The Crisis in the Life 
of Jesus, appeared as recently as 1952, just two years ago. Scattered along the way 
between these two dates we find the A pologetic of the New Testament, The Kingdom and 
the Messiah, The Religious and Historical Value of the Fourth Gospel, The Beginning of 
the Church, The New Testament Today, The Epistle to the Hebrews, The Spirit in the New 
Testament, The Ethical Teachings of Jesus, The First Age of Christianity, The Gospel and 
its Tributaries, The Epistle to the Ephesians, The Kingdom of God, The Literature of the 
New Testament, The Validity of the Gospel Record, The Nature of the Early Church, 
Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon and The Pastoral Epistles in the Moffatt Commentary 
series, The Lord’s Prayer, Man and Society in the New Testament, The New Testament 
Idea of Revelation, Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, The Purpose of the Gospels, Varieties of 
New Testament Religion and the commentary on Philippians in the Interpreter’s Bible. 
There are essays and articles, including articles in our own Journal, too numerous to 
mention. Just to call over the titles of his books is to be reminded of the great debt in 
which NT scholarship stands to Dr. Scott. And few scholars have been so successful 
in making the results of scholarship so widely available. His books, both those that are 
more technical and those which are addressed to a wider audience, are marked by that 
same clarity and forcefulness of style which characterized his speech. He was a sound 
scholar, conservative in the best sense of the word, well-read and well-informed on any 
subject he dealt with, usually definite in his opinions on controversial points but able 
to represent fairly the other side, careful, thorough, often brilliant and always interesting. 

He will be held in affectionate remembrance by his colleagues and by the thousands 
who have sat in his classrooms. 

Be it resolved that the Society of Biblical Literature express its gratitude for the life 
and work of E. F. Scott and its sense of deep loss at his death; that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be inscribed in the minutes of this Society; and that a copy thereof be sent to the 
family of Dr. Scott in token of the sympathy of the Society. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


At the 1953 meeting the Secretary reported a total membership in the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis of 1103— 19 honorary and 1084 active members. 
During the year 1954 the Society lost by death, so far as known to the Secretary, 3 
members, and by resignation or by being dropped for non-payment of dues 49 members, 
making a total loss of 52. During the year 5 members were reinstated; 28 of the mem- 
bers nominated in 1953 paid their dues; and 45 of the 172 members nominated in 1954 
paid their dues; making a gross addition to membership of 78. Thus with a net increase 
of 26 the present membership consists of 19 honorary members and 1110 active members, 
a grand total of 1129. 

The Society records the death of the following active members: Ludlow Bull, Nils 
W. Lund, and Ernest F. Scott. 

The Society was pleased to have a number of its members attend the Society for 
Old Testament Study of Great Britain, meeting in Edinburgh, Scotland, on July 13-16, 
1954, and the XXIIIrd International Congress of Orientalists, meeting at Cambridge, 
England, on August 21-28, 1954. Besides thie honorary members of our Society who 
attended these meetings, Sheldon H. Blank and Willis W. Fisher were present at the 
former meeting, and William F. Albright, Albrecht Goetze, and Robert H. Pfeiffer 
at the latter. 

One of the duties of the Secretary as ex officio Chairman of the Program Committee 
is the preparation of the printed program for the annual meeting. That portion of the 
Secretary’s report has already appeared in that form. j 

The Secretary would record his personal profit and pleasure in attending the Council 
of Secretaries of the American Council of Learned Societies and in serving as delegate 
pro tem at the annual meeting of the ACLS due to the unfortunate emergency absence 
of the Society’s elected delegate, John W. Flight. He would also express his very 
genuine appreciation to the President of the Society, the Treasurer, and the Printer for 
their helpful patience and cooperation with the Secretary during the year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cuar-es F. Krart, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


RECEIPTS 


Balance from 1953............ 
Dues and arrears.. .. . 
Reprints and back issues... .. 
Sale of monographs... ...... 
Interest... . 


$ 2,702.82 
5,926.59 
57.90 
510.24 
90.00 
Subscriptions. ............... 2,255.25 
A. Through Treasurer . . 1,040.60 
B. Through Yale 
University Press... . . 1,214.65 
Sale of mailing list... .... 
International NT MSS Project. 
Premiums on Canadian checks. 
Contributions to JBLE 
Back issues, J. Kieffer... .. 


75.00 
3,515.98 


$16,104.19 


Total receipts.......... 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Inter. NT MSS Project... .... 
Mono. Pub. Fund. ... 
Working Balance............ 


$ 203.33 
1,006.25 
3,635.25 


$ 4,844.83 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Balance, Dec. 15, 1954....... 
2 $500 US Treas (1955-60) 
@2 7/8 Bonds.... . 


Audited and found correct: 


H. L. GInsBERG 
JAMES MUILENBURG 


December 29, 1954 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and mailing JBL... .. 
Monograph royalties.......... 
Mono. Ed. expenses.......... 
Sec’y’s expenses.............. 
Editor’s expenses............. 
OT Book Review Ed. expenses. 
Treasurer’s expenses. ......... 
Sectional meetings 
International NT MSS Project. 
Replacement checks.......... 
Amer. Council of Learned 
Societies. . 
Service charges, Ist Nat. ‘Bank 
Princeton, N. J............. 


$ 7,228.58 
89.50 
10.00 

300.00 
27.59 
8.50 
180.34 
23.78 
3,312.65 
4.50 


45.00 
16.00 


12.92 
$11,259.36 


Balance, Dec. 15, 1954....... 4,844.83 


$16,104.19 


1st Nat. Bank of Princeton, 
statement 12/15/54 
Less vouchers: 


$ 5,181.83 


Respectfully submitted, 
Dona.p H. Garp, Treasurer 


xi 
Total expenditures... .. 
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0.00 337.00 
$ 4,844.83 
4,844.83 
1,001.80 
5,846.63 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The seventy-third volume of the Journal consisted of 268 pages in addition to the 
Proceedings of the 1953 annual meeting, which were numbered separately. This was 
approximately the same number of pages as were printed in the preceding volume, a 
result made possible only by the dollar increase in dues and subscriptions voted last 
December. The volume contained nine original articles in the NT field and nine in the 
OT. In addition, three brief critical notes dealing with the OT were published in the 
December issue. Reviews of 29 books dealing with the NT field were published and 30 
in the OT. 

The problem of rising costs of publication is still with us and will perhaps require a 
more radical solution in the near future, but for the present we are at least holding our 
own. Our most pressing problem during the past year was that of securing a new home 
for our back issues, the distribution of which is both an important source of revenue and 
a valuable contribution to scholarship. We were fortunate in securing the services of 
Mr. Jay Kieffer of Pasadena, Calif., who operates a well-known book service and proved 
willing, when approached, to handle this business for us. We are most grateful to him 
for undertaking it. 

We continue to receive considerably more publishable material than we are able to 
use although the situation has improved somewhat over the past year or two. The one 
trend I have noticed which may be worth reporting is that we are getting considerably 
more in the NT field than was the case during the first years of my editorship. 

As I have now completed my fifth year as Editor of the Journal I feel it is time to let 
someone else take over the reins and I am therefore submitting my resignation to the 
council. I am most grateful to the Society for permitting me to serve in this capacity 
and to the contributors and others with whom I have had dealings for their patience with 
my deficiencies. I particularly wish to express my thanks to the Associate Editors and 
the members of the Editorial Committee for their unfailing helpfulness and to Dr. 
Maurice Jacobs, our publisher, without whose great personal interest and most efficient 
printing establishment the task of editor would be an infinitely more difficult one. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RosBert C. DENTAN, Editor 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies was 
held at Rye, New York, on January 20-22, 1954. Foilowing a procedure for the sessions 
similar to that adopted for the first time last year, the combined membership of the 
Council, the Board of Directors, and the Conference of Secretaries of the Constituent 
Societies divided into round-table discussion groups. The theme last year was “The 
Humanities in the Next Decade”; that of this year ‘‘New Tasks for the Humanities.” 
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The purpose this year was to develop by further discussion ideas for the construction of 
programs in the three areas especially of implementation, communication and research, 
described in last year’s report to this Society. 

The members were divided along the lines of their disciplinary interests into five 
groups: humanistic aspects of the social sciences; languages and linguistics; expressive 
arts; historical sciences; and philosophy, religion and thought. In this last group your 
SBLE representative was placed. The discussion here was concerned with such prob- 
lems as breaking down the dichotomy of East and West on the philosophical level by 
conferences of scholars; by broadening the experience of the narrowly trained, specialized 
Ph.D. through increasing opportunities for consideration of common problems; and 
by keeping educators, administrators, and editors of reprint series of books informed of 
scholarship in the humanities. The reports from the other groups made evident that 
these broad suggestions were typicai of the whole discussion. The dominant concern 
was the adaptation of research in and teaching of the “traditional humanities” to new 
educational, cultural, social and political situations in our contemporary life. 

The second series of discussion groups dealt entirely with “Communication” — 
inter-communication among scholars within and among their separate disciplines; and 
communication between scholars and the educated lay public. In the latter area there 
was discussion of the use of the media of audio-visual techniques such as television, and 
the media of publications other than scholarly journals. The periodical Archaeology 
was cited as an example of a scholarly society’s reaching a wide lay audience. The 
question was raised as to whether ACLS might undertake to publish a journal paralleling 
for the humanities the aims and approaches of the Scientific American for the sciences. 

This concern of ACLS for disseminating effectively the humanistic scholar’s influence 
in American life is evident in the work of its new Committee on the Relation of the 
Learned Societies to American Education. This Committee originated in part from 
active discussion among the Secretaries of the Constituent Societies concerned with 
educational tendencies. The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Thomas C. Pollock, has 
stated its raison d’étre and function as follows: “‘. .. it is evident that during the last 
few decades there has been something less than perfect understanding and accord 
between the members of learned societies, on the one hand, and the men and women who 
are primarily concerned with the determination of policy for American education at its 
elementary, secondary, and higher levels, on the other. ... In the judgment of many 
members of learned societies as well as many other people, the learned societies have not 
made during the last generation their proper contributions to the development of 
American education .... The long-range purpose of the Committee is to draw up a 
proposal for the study by the individual learned societies of their proper relation to 
American education (with especial reference to the preparation of teachers in secondary 
schools, junior colleges, and four-year colleges, and also with reference to the certification 
of such teachers, where relevant), and through the proper channels of the ACLS, to 
secure funds for the support of such study.” (ACLS Newsletter, IV, 4 [Fall 1953], 13-14) 

Two additional points may be pertinent, concerning the present status of the ACLS: 
1) the Council still finds itself hampered by lack of available funds for carrying on or 
extending its operations, owing to the withdrawal of support by some of the larger 
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foundations (as reported at our 1953 meeting); 2) the Council has undergone certain 
changes with respect to the nature and scope of its interests and activities; this in view 
of pressing problems and needs rising out of the critical world situation, and which 
required immediate attention. These changes involved the extension of concern beyond 
the areas of the so-called “traditional humanities” (i.e. the study of past cultures 
through their literatures, religions, philosophies and histories) to the study of present-day 
cultures (e. g. of the Far East, of Russia and the rest of Asia, as well as the Near East 
and also Latin America). This has carried the Council into humanistic fields beyond the 
usual purview of most of its Constituent Societies. Thus has been developed new interest 
in endeavors to understand the people of these contemporary cultures whose ideas have 
become so important to us in the world in which we live. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun W. FLIGHT 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


A great variety of scholarly activity has been made possible through the facilities of 
the American Schools during the past year. At the very beginning of the year a survey 


of ancient habitation of a section of the Tigris-Euphrates valley was carried out under 
the leadership of the annual professor of the Baghdad School, Professor Thorkild 
Jacobsen, and its fellow, Dr. Vaughn Crawford. According to a preliminary report 
there was plotted a line of sites along ancient canals which revealed some illuminating 
identifications, the most startling of which seems to demonstrate the incorrectness of the 
long-standing equation of the ancient Lagash with modern Telloh. This winter Dr. 
Bruce Howe, annual professor for 1954-1955 is conducting a search for early village 
civilization in the northeastern part of Iraq. The Baghdad School, under the direction 
of Professor Albrecht Goetze, has continued the high quality of its publications in the 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies, with the appearance of a valuable first publication of texts 
from Tell Billa by Dr. Jacob J. Finkelstein, copies of Alalakh tablets by Mr. D. J. 
Wiseman, and significant studies in the cuneiform field by Professors Landsberger, 
Goetze, Gurney, Werner, and Speiser. 

The Jerusalem: School has made this past year a significant contribution to the 
discipline of biblical studies through the work of its resident director, Professor James 
Muilenburg, and its annual professor, Professor Frank M. Cross, on the manuscript 
material which has continued to come into the Palestine Archaeological Museum. Some 
of the results of this study have already been made available in the articles of Professor 
Muilenburg in the October Bulletin and in the study of Professor Cross of a Qumran 
fragment of I Sam 1 and 2 in the December 1953 issue of the Bulletin. For these and 
other works done by the School’s staff on the manuscript fragments members of this 
Society will long be grateful. While no major excavation was carried on by the School 
in Jerusalem, members of the School did participate in the excavation of Miss Kathleen 
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Kenyon at Jericho and in the joint ASOR — Pittsburgh-Xenia excavation at Beitin 
under the direction of Dr. James L. Kelso. Professor Muilenburg was able to carry on 
some work of an exploratory nature in the Jericho region in an attempt to locate the site 
of the ancient Gilgal. Two fellows of the Jerusalem School concerned themselves with 
additional projects. Mr. Oleg Grabar gave considerable time to a study of the paintings 
of the 8th century palace at Khirbet el-Mafjar and to the subject of the art of the 
Umayyad caliphs. Dr. Helene J. Kantor, a fellow of the School with an appointment to 
work in Israel, carried on work with the Department of Antiquities. A student at the 
School, Mr. James Ross, made an interesting and instructive study of the Gezer Calendar 
in the Istanbul Museum. 

During the course of the year the Schools lost by death two of its’ valuable friends. 
Roger T. O’Callaghan, S.J., who was under appointment as an honorary fellow at the 
Baghdad School, met a tragic death in an automobile accident while in Iraq. Dr. Ludlow 
Bull, long a trustee of the Schools and a member of this Society, died last summer after 
returning from an extended trip to the Near East. The loss of a brilliant young scholar 
and of a valuable trustee of the Schools will be sorely felt. 

The continuation of the publications, the Bulletin and the Biblical Archaeologist, 
under the able editorship of Professors William F. Albright and G. Ernest Wright, is a 
source of pride and helpfulness. The administration of the Schools has been carried on 
with dispatch and creative imagination by its able president, Dr. Carl H. Kraeling, who 
has made two trips to the Jerusalem School to assist at first hand with its direction. 
Mention should also be made of his efforts to make available to institutions teaching 
materials for communicating in graphic form the cultural and religious history of the 
Near East. 

The work of the Jerusalem School continues this year under the directorship of 
Professor William H. Morton, who will again excavate at Dhiban, and Monsignor 
Patrick W. Skehan, who will work on the scrolls and fragments in the Jerusalem Mu- 
seum. In addition two visiting lecturers will augment the staff at Jerusalem, Professor 
John W. Wevers and Dean Sherman E. Johnson. This staff, along with the two fellows 
under appointment, Mr. Philip J. Hammond and Mr. William A. Power, holds promise 
of another fruitful year in Jerusalem. 


Respectfully submitted, 
James B. PritcHARD 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MID-WEST SECTION 
(Established October 30, 1936) 


The customary annual spring meeting of the Section was not held in 1954 because 
the national Society had met in the Mid-West at Garrett Biblical Institute, North- 
western University Campus, Evanston, Illinois, on December 28-30, 1953. 

The 1955 meeting will be held jointly with the American Oriental Society at the 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, on April 19-21. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 
(Established May 3, 1939) 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Canadian section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was held at Emmanuel College, Toronto, concurrently with the 
Canadian Society of Biblical Studies, on May 27th and 28th 1954, with the President, 
Principal R. Lennox, in the chair. After the transaction of business, the President 
delivered his presidential address, on ‘The Theological Character of the Septuagint of 
Ezekiel,’ which concluded the first session. 

At the morning session the following papers were read and discussed — 


Professor R. F. Aldwinckle: “Myth and Symbol in Recent Philosophy and Theology 
— the Limits of De-mythologizing” 
Pére Adrien Brunet, O. P.: “II Chron 3 1-2 and the Chronicler’s View of History” 
Professor W. S. McCullough: Elephantine Papyri A Re-assessment”’ 
Principal-elect H. D. Woodhouse: ‘‘The Spirit Was Not Yet (John 7 39)” 
Professor R. B. Y. Scott: “‘Ezekiel’s ‘Thirtieth Year’ (Ezek 11) A Problem or a 
Clue?” 
: “Dead Sea Scroll Fragments Acquired by McGill University” (informal 


communication). 


At the transaction of further business the following were elected as officers — 


President: Professor E. R. Fairweather, Th.D., Trinity College, Toronto 
Vice-President: Rev. Dr. W. Morison Kelly, St. Andrew’s United Church, Toronto 
Secretary-Treasurer: Professor C. J. deCatanzaro, Trinity College, Toronto 


At the afternoon session the following papers were read and discussed — 


Professor T. J. Meek: “The Technique of Translating” 

Dr. Graham Cotter: “The Abomination of Desolation”’ 

Professor Frank North: “A More Scientific Methodology for the Critical Analysis 
of the OT” 


Professor W. E. Staples: ‘“‘“Some Notes on Qoheleth’”’ 
CarMINO J. DECATANZARO, Secretary 


The 1955 meeting of the Canadian Section has been set for May 19th and 20th, 
at Wycliffe College, Toronto. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 
(Established January 23, 1941) 


The Pacific Coast Section is to meet on March 25th at the Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkeley, California. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 
(Established April 2, 1948) 


The seventh annual meeting of the Southern Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was held in Spartanburg, South Carolina on the campus of 
Wofford College, March 29-30, 1954. The meeting was held in conjunction with the 
sixth session of the Southern Section of the National Association of Biblical Instructors, 
and both Societies’ meetings were a part of the celebration of the Wofford College 
Centennial. All meetings were held in the Whitefoord Smith Library Building on the 
Wofford Campus. 

The program of the NABI group occupied the first day’s session, and in the evening 
a joint meeting with the ASOR was held, at which an illustrated lecture was given by 
Charles R. Eberhardt, F.R.G.S. His topic was “Certain Topographical Aspects of 
Biblical Lands.” An informal reception was held after this lecture, sponsored by the 
women of Wofford College. 

At 9:00 A. M. of the second day, the SBLE session was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, Frederic R. Crownfield of Guilford College. The minutes of the previous meeting 
were dispensed with in favor of the printed version in the March issue of the Journal 
of Biblical Literature. 

A nominating committee was appointed, consisting of Kenneth W. Clark and Ernest 
C. Colwell, to bring in a report at the afternoon session. 

A motion was presented to the Society based upon action taken the previous day by 
the NABI as follows: 


That a joint committee on arrangements be appointed to present at the next 
meeting a recommendation concerning the place of meeting for the following 
year. 


That this committee be instructed to weigh carefully problems such as travel, 
distance, representation from various parts of the section, etc. 


That this committee be instructed to ascertain that arrangements can be made for 
the entertainment of all members of the association which will not discriminate 
against any member. 


The motion was seconded and passed. It was moved that the officers of the Southern 
Section be empowered to serve on a joint committee with the officers of the Southern 
Section of NABI. The motion was seconded and passed. 

Invitations for the meeting next year were extended from several institutions: A 
letter from Philip Hyatt of the Vanderbilt School of Religion was read extending an 
invitation to come to Vanderbilt. Rufus Clement of Atlanta University invited the 
groups to come there. It was stated that we had a standing invitation to come to 
Emory. An invitation was extended from Beroea College, and one from Guilford 
College for two years hence. 

A resolutions committee was appointed. 
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The papers for the morning session were as follows: 


Frederic R. Crownfield, Guilford College, Presidential Address: ‘‘Fact, Fiction and 
Faith” 

W. F. Stinespring, Duke University: ““‘A New Look at Deuteronomy” 

Abraham J. Brachman, Fort Worth, Texas: “Notes on a Primitive Calendar” 

Kendrick Grobel, Vanderbilt University: ‘Soma as ‘Self’, ‘Person’ in the LXX” 

Philip Burton, Norris, Tennessee: ‘‘Repentance in the Message of Jeremiah” 


Luncheon was served in the Wofford Cafeteria and the afternoon session convened 
at 2:00 p.m. The resolutions committee made its report and it was adopted. The 
nominating committee recommended the following officers for the next year, who were 
duly elected: 


President: Charles F. Nesbitt, Wofford College 
Vice-President: Kendrick Grobel, Vanderbilt School of Religion 
Secretary: R. Hawthorne Sales, Duke University 


A report from the meeting of the officers with the officers of the NABI stated that the 
invitation from Atlanta University had been accepted as the place of meeting for next 
year. The date of that meeting will be March 28-29, 1955. 

Paul L. Garber moved that a committee be appointed to submit a group of papers 
from this meeting to the Journal. After a discussion which brought out the fact that 
NT articles had already been accepted through 1955 and OT articles through 1956, no 
vote was taken. 

Kenneth W. Clark moved that Charles Nesbitt either represent or appoint someone 
to represent our Section at the Southern Humanities Conference. The motion passed. 

The afternoon papers were read, as follows: 


Lou H. Silberman, Vanderbilt University: ‘The Two ‘Messiahs’ of the Manual of 
Discipline” 

Kenneth W. Clark, Duke University: ‘‘A Lexical Study of Akanthos” 

William A. Beardslee, Emory University: “Identifying the Distinctive Features of 
Early Christianity” 

James L. Price, Jr., Duke University: “Some Comments on the Purpose of Luke- 
Acts” 

Ernest Cadman Colwell, Emory University: “An Experiment in Teaching NT 
Greek to Beginners” 


Warm and interesting discussion was provoked by most of the papers during the day. 


There were about fifty persons in attendance. Adjournment followed at the conclusion 
of the program. 


R. H. Sates, Secretary 


The 1955 meeting of the Southern Section will be held jointly with the Southern 
Section of the National Association of Biblical Instructors at Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Georgia on March 28-29. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
(Established Jan. 25, 1950) 


The meeting of the Section for the academic year 1953-54 was held at Boston 
University School of Theology on November 21, 1953, as reported in the March, 1954 
Journal. 

The meeting for the year 1954-55 will be held at Tufts College, Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, on May 7. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
SEMINAR 


The eighth annual meeting of the American Textual Criticism Seminar assembled at 
1:30 Pp. M., December 28th, 1953, in Room 107 Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. Thirty-eight members and visitors were present. 

The minutes of the 1951 meeting were approved as printed in the March, 1952 
Journal. Although the Seminar did not convene as a separate group last year in New 
York, its members appeared before the Society with papers on textual studies. Accord- 
ingly it was decided to continue the sequence and consider this the eighth annual 
meeting. 

Professor Floyd Filson, reporting for the Nominating Committee, presented the 
name of Professor Saunders for re-election as — of the Seminar, and the nomina- 
tion was confirmed by the group. 

The session of this year’s Seminar was devoted to an informal sharing of experience 
among the members relative to research projects in process or imminently contemplated. 
Professor Parvis and Dean Colwell reported on the status of the International Greek 
New Testament Project. They stressed the need for collators if the deadline for the 
Lucan material, Sept. 1956, is to be met. The Chicago Central Office now has a collection 
of 625 MSS in photographic copies. 

Dean Ovid Sellers spoke briefly on the results of the most recent work in the Khirbet 
Qumran area of the Dead Sea, and Professor Wikgren described the studies he carried 
on last year in some European libraries. The secretary called attention to the increasing 
need for a clearing house or central depository for all microfilm copies of NT MSS. 
Several national agencies are now collecting facsimiles and there is only a limited 
interchange of information among them. Father Murphy spoke briefly of his work on 
the Arabic version. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:30 P. M. 


The ninth annual meeting of the American Textual Criticism Seminar assembled at 
2:00 p. M., December 28, 1954, in Room 205 of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. Fifty-five members and friends were present. 
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The Minutes of the 1953 meeting were approved as read by the Secretary. They 
will be published in an early issue of the Journal of Biblical Literature. 

The relationship between the Seminar and the Textual and Linguistic Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature was brought to attention and discussed. To avoid duplica- 
tion of function, it was suggested that the Seminar reconsider its annual program in the 
light of the original purposes of the group. 

Professor Bruce M. Metzger, of Princeton Theological Seminary, presented a paper 
on “A Survey of Recent Research in the Ancient Versions of the New Testament” 
discussing the old Latin, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Georgian, and Ethiopic. A panel of 
three members, Professors A. P. Wikgren, H. M. Buck, and D. C. Pellett, discussed 
recent investigations in the lectionary text with special attention to the use of the 
lectionaries in the critical apparatus of the International Greek New Testament project. 

Professor M. Rist, reporting for the Nominating Committee, presented the name of 
Professor Metzger who was unanimously elected Secretary of the Seminar. 

Members of the Seminar who are conducting special research in textual problems or 
guiding graduate students were urged to inform Professor Metzger so that an up to 
date textual bibliography may be kept and made available. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:00 Pp. M. 


Ernest W. SAUNDERS, Secretary 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
of the 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


(As amended Dec. 28, 1901; Dec. 28, 1923; Dec. 29, 1930; Dec. 29, 1936; Dec. 28, 1938; 
Dec. 29, 1949; Dec. 30, 1953; and Dec. 29, 1954.) 


CONSTITUTION 


I 
This association shall be called ‘The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis.” 


II 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical investigation of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original studies on biblical subjects. 


III 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and an Editor, who with nine Associates and the additional members herein- 
after named in this section shall constitute a Council. These officers shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Editor, who shall be elected annually 
by the Council. The offices of Secretary and Treasurer may be held by the same person. 
The nine Associates in Council shall be elected by the Society for a term of three years, 
three being elected each year, and shall not serve two consecutive terms. Additional 
members of the Council shall be the President of the Society for the preceding year, the 
Secretaries (or their proxies) of the Sections hereinafter provided for, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Membership, the Chairman of the Committee on Finance, and the 
Society’s Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies, who shall be elected 
by the Society for a term of four years as established by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and shall not be eligible to succeed himself. 


IV 


The Council shall elect an Editorial Committee. It shall be composed of the Editor 
(ex officio), who shall serve as Chairman, and ten other members, of whorii five shall be 
elected each year for a two-year term. 


Vv 


The following standing committees shall be e!ected by the Council, on the principle 
of rotation, as specified below, and no member shall be eligible to succeed himself. 

The Committee on Membership shall be composed of the Secretary (ex officio) and 
four other members, of whom one shall be elected each year for a four-year term. The 
Committee shall elect its own Chairman. 

The Committee on Finance shall be composed of the Treasurer (ex officio) and four 
other members, of whom one shall be elected each year for a four-year term. The 
Committee shall elect its own Chairman. 
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The Program Committee shall be composed of the Secretary (ex officio), who shall 
serve as Chairman, and two other members, of whom one shall be elected each year for 
a two-year term. ; 

The Committee on Research Projects shall be composed of the Delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies (ex officio), who shall serve as Chairman, and 
four other members, of whom one shall be elected each year for a four-year term. 


VI 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of the Council. 
They shall be of two classes, active and honorary. Honorary members shall belong 
to other nationalities than that of the United States of America, and shall be especially 
distinguished for their attainments as biblical scholars. The number of honorary mem- 
bers chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not 
more than two. 


VII 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as the Council 
may determine. It shall be the policy of the Society to hold the annual meeting outside 
of the New York City area at least once in every four-year period. At the annual 
meeting the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the purpose, 
shall deliver an address to the Society. 


VIII 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a particular region, 
may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the object stated in Article II, 
provided that the number of members composing any Section shall not be less than 
twenty. Each Section shall annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall 
be to preside over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted promptly to the 
Editor of the Society. Each Section shall also annually choose for itself a Secretary and 
other officers at the discretion of the Section. The dues of members of a Section shall be 
payable to the Treasurer of the Society. The Secretary of a Section is authorized to 
draw upon the Treasurer of the Society for expenses involved in sending notices of 
meetings, in printing, and in the conduct of the annual meetings. The Sections shall 
meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their meetings do not 
interfere with the annual meeting of the Society. 


IX 


This Constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society at its annual meet- 
ing, on recommendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members of the 
Society. 


Xx 


The Society shall establish such By-Laws as will in its judgment promote its effective 
operation. A change in the By-Laws may be made at any annual meeting, upon 
recommendation of the Council and by two-thirds vote of the members present. 
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BY-LAWS 
I 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice-President, to 
preside at all meetings of the Society; but in the absence of both these officers, the 
Society may choose a presiding officer from the members present. 


II 


It shall be the duty of the Secretary to conduct the correspondence of the Society; 
to use his best efforts for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to 
the Society at each meeting; to notify the members, at least two weeks in advance, of 
each meeting, transmitting to them the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; 
to keep a record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll of the 
members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Society; and to perform such 
other duties as customarily appertain to the Secretary’s office. 


III 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect dues, to take charge of all funds of the 
Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the Council, rendering an 
account of all his transactions to the Society at each annual meeting. 


IV 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose to the Society candidates for active 
membership from the list of nominations which the Committee on Membership submits; 
to receive from active members written nominations for honorary membership and 
propose to the Society such candidates as it considers most worthy; to elect the Editor 
and other members of the Editorial Committee; to elect the Standing Committees; to 
fix the times and places for meetings; and generally to supervise the interests of the 
Society. 


It shall be the duty of the Editorial Committee to publish the proceedings of the 
Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the funds of the Society will 
justify, such notes, papers, book reviews, and monographs from among those laid 
before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote biblical science. 


VI 


It shall be the duty of the Editor to receive all manuscripts that have been presented, 
and lay them before the Editorial Committee; to edit and prepare for printing all manu- 
scripts selected for publication; to distribute the publications of the Society and to do 
such other like things as the Council may request; and to make an annual report of the 


work of the Editorial Committee. 
VII 


It shall be the duty of the Committee on Membership to develop and review the 
policy governing active membership; to promote and supervise recruitment directly 
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and through the Sections; and to submit to the Council the names of qualified 
applicants. 


VIII 


It shall be the duty of the Committee on Finance to enlarge the resources of the 
Society, and specifically to secure annual or single contributions toward the work of 
the Society in promoting biblical research and publication. 


Ix 


It shall be the duty of the Program Committee to prepare the annual program, and 
to develop a general procedure of program building in all its aspects. 


x 


It shall be the duty of the Committee on Research Projects to stimulate, promote, 
support, and supervise projects in biblical research, particularly such as require co- 
operative endeavor. 


XI 


Each active member shall pay annually dues of six dollars. Those who have been 
members for fifty years shall automatically be exempted from further payment of dues. 
The donation at one time, by a single member, of one hundred dollars shall exempt 
the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary 
members. 


XII 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, one copy of 
each issue of the Journal after his election; in addition to which, if he be a contributor 
to the Journal, he shall receive twenty-five copies of any article or articles he may have 
contributed. 


XIII 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have been elected 
directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. Thirty members of the 
Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the transaction of business, but a smaller 
number may continue in session for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers 
presented. 
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THY KINGDOM COME* 


MILLAR BURROWS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


EW Testament scholarship has been much exercised of late over the 
problem of demythologizing the gospel. In OT scholarship the 
situation is somewhat different. There the great effort is to make two 
myths grow where none grew before. NT scholars, however, seem to have 
more mythology on their hands than they know what to do with. 

The idea of translating the gospel from the language of a pre-scientific, 
mythological understanding of the universe into terms more congenial 
and intelligible to the modern man is of course not new. Forty-three 
years ago Professor Ernest F. Scott, whose death during the past year 
we mourn today, said at the end of what seems to me his most substantial 
book, The Kingdom and the Messiah, ‘‘We cannot but conclude that the 
message of Jesus, closely as it was related to the apocalyptic beliefs of 
His time, was in the last resort independent of them. They provided the 
categories in which it was first delivered . . . . but the conceptions them- 
selves are separable from the forms that moulded them.” 

If the Bible has something to say to our generation, it must be con- 
verted into terms of modern thought to be intelligible to our contem- 
poraries. Rudolf Bultmann’s Entmythologisierung is the most thorough- 
going effort yet made to do that." All such efforts are laudable. It should 
be recognized, however, that what is being done is not actually de- 
mythologizing but re-mythologizing. In converting the gospel into terms 
of existentialism, for example, we simply substitute one myth for another. 
The general world-view of contemporary physical science is also a 
mythology, more critical and relatively more accurate than the old 
mythologies, no doubt, but still a mythology. Re-mythologizing must be 
done not once but over and over again, as our mythologies change. But 
it must be done. 

The whole effort is futile, however, unless what is expressed in new 
terms is what was really meant by the original forms of expression. In 
other words, de- or re-mythologizing must rest on accurate exegesis. If 


*The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis on December 29, 1954, at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

t Bultmann’s undertaking differs from earlier efforts, of course, in that he seeks not 
to eliminate the mythology but to preserve it by reinterpretation; he is concerned, 
moreover, not primarily with the gospel as proclaimed by Jesus but with the apostolic 
proclamation of God’s act in Christ, including incarnation, death, and resurrection. 
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it is to be regarded as in any sense biblical, it cannot dispense with the 
preliminary labor of critical, historical, disinterested exegesis. 

The proponents of demythologizing recognize this. Certainly it 
cannot be charged that Bultmann is remiss at this point. There is 
another type of interpretation, however, which has the same laudable 
motive but seems to me more dangerous, because it does not so realis- 
tically recognize the mythological element in the NT. As compared with 
the existentialist German school of Entmythologisierung, this movement is 
predominantly British, and its philosophical background is something 
akin to Platonism.? I do not complain of its philosophy, or of its effort 
to reformulate the gospel in terms of that philosophy; I do deplore the 
fact that it reads its own presuppositions back into the NT itself, and by 
so doing precludes an accurate exegesis. 

This is evident particularly in the treatment of a crucial point of 
interpretation, the future aspect of the kingdom of God in the gospel 
of Jesus. That subject has been so often and so fully discussed in this 
society and elsewhere that one might think the question had been settled 
long ago. It was settled, as a matter of fact, but it does not stay settled. 
It keeps coming unsettled just because scholars still insist upon reading 
later theological ideas back into the words of Jesus. 

To point up the issue more sharply, let me consider just one recent 
book, The Fulness of Time by John Marsh (1952). I choose this because 
it is a clear, effective, and to me very provocative presentation of what 
I may call for convenience a quasi-Platonist British interpretation of 
eschatology. Marsh speaks of rejecting ‘‘Platonic notions,’”’ to be sure 
(p. 181), but he never quite succeeds in making clear the distinction 
between such notions and his own position. 

What interests me particularly in this book is that the author thinks 
of his work as an attempt to interpret the NT by the OT (p. 12), and 
thus leads one to expect historical exegesis. He distinguishes three 
tasks: the lexicographical, the critical, and the doctrinal. Instead of 
making his doctrinal interpretation follow and depend upon the critical 
inquiry, however, he reverses this procedure. The critical task, he says, 
must be undertaken only in the light of the doctrinal studies (p. 14). 

Such a procedure is a violation of the integrity of scholarship. Theo- 
logical interpretation must follow, not precede, objective exegesis. It is 


2 Not all British scholars, of course, belong to this school of thought. Since com- 
pleting this paper I have received Reginald H. Fuller’s The Mission and Achievement of . 
Jesus (‘‘Studies in Biblical Theology,’’ No. 12 [1954]). The same basic position with 
regard to the future coming of the kingdom of God that I here maintain is defended by 
Fuller, though he is more confident than I am as to the authenticity and meaning of 
some of the sayings. On many important matters I cannot agree with him, but I 
applaud his rejection of the ‘‘wholly unbiblical, Platonic conception” of an eternal order 
beyond time and space (pp. 20, 33). 
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fashionable now, I know, to say that exegesis cannot be disinterested and 
objective, that it cannot attempt to be so without excluding itself from 
any real understanding of the Bible. There are dangers in the quest of 
objectivity, of course, but the dangers incurred by renouncing that quest 
are much worse. When Karl Barth says in the preface to his commentary 
on Romans that to understand Paul one must first commit himself to 
the faith of Paul, it is not surprising that what comes out of his exposition 
is not the faith of Paul but the faith of Karl Barth. We cannot tell 
whether or not we can commit ourselves to the faith of Paul — or to the 
faith of Plato, or Moses, or Mohammed, or Karl Marx, or Karl Barth — 
until we know what it is. 

Of course there must be sympathetic imagination. There must be, 
if you like the word, “empathy.” That is a very different matter. It 
requires not previous self-commitment but self-denial, self-forgetfulness, 
a willingness and a disciplined ability to dissociate oneself and one’s own 
feelings and convictions from the effort to understand another person. 
Self-commitment means inevitably the injection of self into the object, 
so that what we see is not the other man’s face but the reflection of our 
own. Objectivity does not mean treating another person like a laboratory 
specimen, to be dissected and described; it means respecting his dignity 
and freedom, allowing him to be himself and to say what he wants to say. 

Without that kind of self-denying objectivity genuine exegesis is 
impossible. The exegete must treat Paul or Isaiah with respect and 
allow him to be himself. We must let Jesus be himself — I say that as a 
Christian, with all reverence and earnestness. We must let him say 
what he wants to say. One who approaches the gospels with the deter- 
mination to believe what he finds there will find what he believes. To 
take the most obvious example, a modern man who does not believe in 
demons and demon-possession will be compelled to rationalize and 
modernize the presupposition of the gospels that demons exist and cause 
disease. It is one thing for a theologian to say that demonology is for 
him a mythological expression of the reality of suffering and evil in the 
world; it is something else for an exegete to say that Jesus himself did 
not believe in demons. You cannot have accurate, realistic exegesis if 
you are not prepared and willing to find ideas that you cannot accept. 
Appropriation and application must come after unbiased, uncommitted 
investigation. 

The repudiation of that basic principle vitiates the argument of John 
Marsh at many points. A considerable part of his book is devoted to the 
meaning of time, and here he strays far from the simplicity of the gospel. 
Like others before him, he distinguishes between ‘‘time as chronological” 
(defined as “something that can be measured by a chronometer or 
clock”), and “time as opportunity” or “realistic time” (p. 19). The 
relative unimportance of ‘‘chronological time’’ is said to be shown by the 
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fact that ‘‘the Bible makes practically no contribution to our ability to 
measure time’”’ (p. 20). Well, the Bible makes no contribution to our 
ability to measure height or breadth or depth, but that does not mean 
that it has a non-spatial conception of space. The Bible uses the units 
of measurement prevalent in its cultural environment. There is even a 
reference to a sundial in the OT (II Kings 20 11; Isa 38 s). 

Marsh says that the OT “has no word for chronological time: it 
cannot translate ‘chronos’”’ (p. 20). If this means that the idea expressed 
by chronos was unknown to the OT, the makers of the LXX were un- 
aware of the fact. They used the word chronos rather freely for a baker’s 
dozen of Hebrew expressions.’ There is a difference between chronos and 
kairos, but kairos has chronological implications. The very idea of 
opportunity presupposes a succession of more and less favorable times 
for particular kinds of action. He who fails to keep an eye on the calendar 
and the clock will miss the boat. He who does not watch the chronos will 
miss the kairos. If one must be always ready, it is only because the day 
and hour are not known (Matt 24 36, 42, 44, etc.). 

The conception of time determines the interpretation of eschatology. 
Marsh recognizes, for example, the doctrine of the coming age in the NT, 
but he repeatedly affirms that ‘‘the two ages were not consecutive” 
(pp. 32, 140); they were related not by succession but by fulfillment 
(p. 141). Now surely any conception of fulfillment which divorces it 
from temporal succession is far from being biblical. Aside from the ful- 
fillment of prophecy, fulfillment in the Bible, OT and NT alike, means 
filling up an appointed measure of time. Biblical Hebrew does not speak 
of fulfilling time, but of fulfilling days or years. The Hebrew words for 
“time’’ indicate ordinarily a point rather than an extended period of 
time. The Aramaic of Daniel, however, speaks of ‘‘seven times” (4 16, 
25, 32) and of ‘‘a time, two times, and half a time’’ (7 25); this last expres- 
sion, in fact, occurs in Dan 125 in Hebrew.’ When Marsh contrasts suc- 
cession and fulfillment, he introduces a decidedly unbiblical distinction. 


3 The men of the OT thought of time just as they experienced it, an unceasing suc- 
cession of ‘‘seed time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night” 
(Gen 8 22). Their idea of time was far too ‘realistic’ not to be “‘chronological.” To. 
speak of ‘‘chronological time,” as though there were any such thing as time which is not 
chronological, seems to me only an unfortunate misuse of words. 

4 Where the LXX reads & 6€ T@ GvamAnpodcbar Tov xpdvov ’EcOnp, the Hebrew 
is noxan yma, ‘when Esther’s turn came” (Esther 2 15). Rebekah bore Esau and 
Jacob when “‘her days to be delivered were fulfilled” (Gen 25 24). Hannah bore Samuel 
“at the coming round of the days” (a7 mspn>, I Sam 1 20, where the LXX, curi- 
ously enough, renders 7@ katp@ Elizabeth bore John when “the time 
for her to give birth was fulfilled” (€rA706n, Luke 1 57). Mary bore Jesus when “the 
days for her to give birth were fulfilled” (€rAjo@noav, Luke 26). The meaning is 
exactly the same. 

5’ In Neh 2 6 also }01 answers the question ‘‘how long’’ as well as ‘“‘when.” It is 
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My particular bone of contention with him, however, is that he carries 
back his non-temporal eschatology into the gospel as proclaimed by 
Jesus. ‘‘Jesus had often made it plain, from the start of his ministry,” 
he says, ‘‘that the kingdom of God, like the Son of man, had already come. 
Therefore it cannot now come for the first time, nor is it ever said that 
the kingdom will come again” (p. 131). 

If that is so, I submit, it is passing strange that Jesus told his disciples 
to pray, ‘““Thy kingdom come.” Those who maintain that for Jesus him- 
self the kingdom of God had already come in his own person and ministry 
inevitably treat this second petition of the Lord’s prayer in a rather 
cavalier fashion. It must be interpreted, they say, in line with other 
sayings of Jesus. Why? And what other sayings? When all the evidence 
in the sayings of Jesus for “realized eschatology” is thoroughly tested, it 
boils down to the €g@acev ég’ buds of Matt 12 28 and Luke 11 20.6 Why 
should that determine the interpretation of Matt 610 and Luke 11 2? 
Why should a difficult, obscure saying establish the meaning of one that 
is clear and unambiguous? Why not interpret the ég@acev by the 
€\@aTw; or rather, since neither can be eliminated on valid critical 
grounds, why not seek an interpretation that does equal justice to both? 

John Marsh does not ignore this second petition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
but he reads into it a meaning which excludes its plain, natural implica- 
tion. He says that it ‘‘was not a superfluity after the kingly rule had been 
wholly present in Christ’s own life, for our prayer must always be that 
the same obedience that our Lord manifested might be found also in us 
and in every child of man” (p. 165). In effect this identifies the coming 
of the kingdom with the individual’s taking upon himself the yoke of 
the kingdom of heaven; it is no longer God’s act but man’s. Marsh 
recognizes a future phase, so to speak, of the kingdom, but he insists 
that the kingdom of God is “‘not the end-term of an historical series, nor 
yet the ‘absolutely other’ realm that will supervene upon the destruction 
of the present order,” for ‘“‘since the kingdom of God was fulfilled in 
Christ, then none other than that same kingdom can come at the end of 
history” (pp. 165 f.). However sound that may or may not be as theol- 
ogy, or as an interpretation of NT theology in general, it cannot be 
derived from the recorded sayings of Jesus. 

The collocation of the idea of the kingdom of God and the idea of 


therefore no great departure from OT usage when Mark 1 14 says, ‘‘The time is fulfilled,” 
and Luke 21 24 speaks of “‘the times of Gentiles” as a period to be “fulfilled.” 

6 Marsh accepts by implication (p. 131) C. H. Dodd’s interpretation of the perfect 
participle €AnAvOutay in Mark 9 1 as meaning that the kingdom of God had already 
come when Jesus spoke and some of his hearers would realize the fact before they died. 
Dodd himself recognizes that this cannot be pressed (Parables of the Kingdom, pp. 53 f.). 
The perfect participle indicates only that the persons in question will live to see the 
kingdom not merely in the process of coming but in the state of having come. 
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coming is in itself remarkable. The Lord’s Prayer is a thoroughly and 
characteristically Jewish prayer. Its language and ideas from beginning 
to end are typically Jewish. Only at this one point is there anything at 
all surprising in a Jewish prayer. Two characteristically Jewish ideas, 
which, so far as I am aware, nowhere else appear together, are combined 
in the petition, ‘““Thy kingdom come.” 

The idea of the kingdom of God permeates the whole OT and the 
literature of post-biblical Judaism. In both it means God’s sovereign 
rule of the universe, his kingship, which is not coming but has always been 
present.? Men may or may not see it. The prayer book says of the 
Israelites at the Red Sea, 7712 181 Jm>dn, “Thy sons saw thy kingdom.”* 
The Wisd of Sol 10 10, speaking of Jacob, says that Wisdom ébegev 
aiT@ ‘showed him God’s kingdom.” Men may or may 
not accept the sovereignty of God; they may or may not ‘“‘take the yoke 
of the kingdom of heaven.’’ But it is there and has always been there. 


The expectation of a future manifestation of God’s sovereignty is 
familiar also in the OT and later Jewish sources. naibon mm), “the 
kingdom is the Lorp’s” (Ps 22 29); yes, but it is said also, mb anmm 
mayb, ‘and the kingdom shall be the Lorp’s” (Obad 21). Where the 
sovereign rule of God is expressed by the verb 45» in the imperfect 
(Exod 15 18; Ps 146 10), the meaning is simply that God’s present rule will 


endure for ever; but in Mic 4 7 mi “and the Lorp 
will reign over them in Mount Zion,” the reference is clearly to a new 
demonstration of God’s royal power in the future. 

The book of Daniel stresses both the present, eternal sovereignty of 
God and the future establishment of his kingdom. Nebuchadnezzar 
confesses, “‘His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and his dominion 
is from generation to generation” (3 33 [4 3]; 4 29 [34]; 6 27 [26]); and in 
chaps. 4 and 5 he tells how he has learned by bitter experience “that the 
Most High rules in the kingdom of men.” Chap. 2, however, presents the 
conception of a succession of world empires, after which ‘‘the God of 
heaven will set up (o’p’) a kingdom which shall never be destroyed.” 

In the post-biblical literature other forms of expression are used with 
reference to the future aspect of the kingdom of God. One of them is the 
verb ‘‘appear’’ or “‘be seen.” Just as Luke 19 11 says that the disciples 
of Jesus thought the kingdom of God was about to appear (avagai- 
veo@at), so the Assumption of Moses 101 says, ‘Then will appear 
(parebit) his kingdom in his whole creation’’; and the worshipper in the 


7 However the “Enthronement Psalms” are to be interpreted, their 7b mm 
certainly means that Yahweh now reigns supreme in the universe (Pss 93 1; 96 10; 
97 1; 99 1; cf. I Chron 16 31). 

8 The response to this is a quotation of Exod 15 18. A few lines earlier appears the 
parallel expression 107133 122 1), and after it AvD rbap pra 
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synagogue prays, yora by “And may his kingship 
over us be revealed and be seen at a near time.” God is besought also 
“to establish the world in the kingdom of the Almighty” (ohy pnd 
*w mona), or, in the words of the Qaddish, to ‘“‘make his kingdom rule” 
(amabn 

As the idea of the kingdom, both present and future, is familiar, so 
also is the idea of coming. The end is coming;? the day of Yahweh is 
coming ;?° Yahweh himself is coming in judgment;" the promised king is 
coming ;"* Yahweh’s messenger of the covenant is coming.’3 Later sources 
speak of the coming of the Messiah and of a prophet who is to come. In 
the rabbinic literature much is said of the world to come, or the coming 
age, xan odin. The conception of Paradise as coming down from heaven 
to earth appears also. 

With all this it seems strange that verbs meaning ‘‘come” are not 
used with nouns meaning ‘‘kingdom”’ or the like as subject. Esther comes 
to the kingdom (4 14, man ny), but it is not said that the kingdom or 
kingship has come to her. That it could have been said is shown by 
Mic 4 8, the only place in the OT, so far as I have found, where any 
verb meaning “‘come”’ is used with a noun meaning ‘“kingdom”’ as its 
subject. Here, following the statement of vs. 7 already quoted, we have 
the familiar prophecy: 


And you, O tower of the flock, 
hill of the daughter of Zion, 
to you it shall come (7nxn), 
the former dominion shall come (783), 
the kingdom, to the daughter of Jerusalem. 


The Targum of this passage reads instead of “‘and the Lorp will reign 
over them” in vs. 7, ‘‘and the kingdom of the Lorp will be revealed over 
them.” In the first half of vs. s it makes the Messiah instead of the 
daughter of Zion the one to whom the kingdom is coming,’ but in the 
second half of the verse the ‘‘former dominion” is said to be coming ‘‘to 
the kingdom of the congregation of Jerusalem.’’* This Targum is cited 
by Strack-Billerbeck as an exceptional example of the use of the verb 
“‘come’”’ in connection with the kingdom of God. Actually it is not a case 
in point at all: it does not say that the kingdom of God is coming, but 


9 Amos 8 2; Ezek 7 2, 3, 6. 

10 Joel 2 1; Zech 14 1; Mal 3 19, 23 [4 1, 5]. 

1 Pgs 96 13; 98 1; Mal 3 2. 

12 Zech 9 9; cf. Mic 5 1 [2]. 

3 Mal 3 1. 

6 xnvia 
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that kingship is coming to the Messiah. So far as I have ever discovered, 
the combination of the idea of the kingdom of God and the idea of 
“‘coming”’ occurs nowhere in the OT or in post-biblical Jewish literature. 

What does this mean? It can only mean one thing. Jesus’ conception 
of God’s kingdom is not simply that of the universal sovereignty of God, 
which may or may not be accepted by men but is always there. That is 
the basis of his conception, but he combines with it the eschatological 
idea of the kingdom which is still to come. In other words, what Jesus 
means by the kingdom of God includes what the rabbinic literature calls 
the coming age. 

It includes also the more apocalyptic, Iranian idea of the cosmic 
struggle between the forces of light and darkness. Over against the 
kingdom of God stands the kingdom of Satan, still active and strong. 
For Jesus, as for the covenanters of Qumran, the present age is under the 
byba nbwnn, the dominion of Belial.27 Satan’s kingdom is doomed; it is 
already breaking up; the strong man is bound; Jesus has seen Satan 
fallen from heaven.” The kingdom of God has come near; it has ‘come 
upon”’ the present generation;* it will ‘“‘come with power’’ within the 
lifetime of some of Jesus’ hearers.” But it has not yet come. At the 
very end Jesus tells his disciples that he will not again drink of the fruit 
of the vine until he drinks it new in the kingdom of God,” or as Luke has 
it, ‘‘until the kingdom of God comes.”*4 The disciples must still pray, 
“Thy kingdom come.” 

What this means for our time I will not attempt to say. This is not 
the place or the kairos for that. I may say this: I do not want my 
eschatology de-eschatologized. Having said that, I may be accused of 
rejecting an interpretation of the gospel merely because I do not like the 
philosophy underlying it. I admit that I am not an existentialist, and 
I am far indeed from being a Platonist. But that is beside the point. 
I do not want to read other philosophies out of the gospel in order to 
read my own into it. I do not want to read anything into it. I want to 
understand it. Only so can I tell what it may mean for me. 


17 DSD i.18, 23 f.; DSW xii.8. The name Belial actually appears in the NT only in 
II Cor 6 15; in sayings of Jesus he is called Satan, Beelzebub, or the devil. For the idea 
of Satan as the ruler of this world cf. John 12 31; 14 30; 16 11; II Cor 4 4; Eph 6 12. 

8 Mark 3 23-28, 

9 Luke 10 18. 

2 Mark 1 15. 

2t Matt 12 28; Luke 11 20. 

22 Mark 91. 

23 Mark 14 25, 

24 Luke 22 18. 
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SOME COSMIC CONNOTATIONS OF 
MAYIM RABBIM, “MANY WATERS” 


HERBERT G. MAY 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


HE studies of Albright, Cassuto, Gaster, Irwin, Stephens, and 

others" have revealed the nature of the symbolism in Hab 3. They 
may not agree whether its more immediate source is Canaanite or 
Babylonian, but they find that the basic imagery is Yahweh's struggle 
against the sea dragon, reflected also at other points in the OT, most 
obviously in the allusions to Leviathan and Rahab.? In Hab 3 13-15 the 
dragon is most easily recognized. The Revised Standard Version trans- 
lates these verses as follows: 


Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people, 
for the salvation of thy anointed.3 : 

Thou didst crush the head of the wicked, 
laying him bare from thigh to neck.‘ 

Thou didst pierce with thy shafts the head of his warriors,5 
who came like a whirlwind to scatter me, 
rejoicing as if to devour the poor in secret. 

Thou didst trample the sea with thy horses, 
the surging of many waters.® 


Yahweh's going forth for the salvation of his people and his anointed 
is identified with his crushing the head of the dragon. His anger against 
the rivers and the sea in vs. s (see also vs. 10) is at the same time his 


 W. F. Albright, ‘““The Psalm of Habakkuk,” in Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, 
ed. H. H. Rowley (Edinburgh, 1950), pp. 1-18. T. H. Gaster, “The Battle of the Rain 
and the Sea,” Iraq, IV (1937), 21-32. U. Cassuto, “Il Capitolo 3 di Habaquq e i testi 
di Ras Shamra,” Annuario di Studi Ebraici, 1938, pp. 7-22. W. A. Irwin, ““The Psalm 
of Habakkuk,” JNES, I (1942), 10-40. F. J. Stephens, ‘The Babylonian Dragon Myth 
in Habakkuk 3,” JBL, XLIII (1924), 290-293. Dom Hugues Bévenot, ‘Le Cantique 
d’Habacuc,” RB, XLII (1933), 499-525. 

2 Job 3 8; 9 13; 25 12; 40 25; Pss 74 14; 89 11 [10]; 104 26; Isa 27 1; 51 9. 

3 “Thy anointed” suggests that this is a royal psalm, comparable to others to be 
noted below. 

4 See the rendering by Albright, op. cit., pp. 13, 17. 

5 Compare the helpers of Rahab in Job 9 13. 

6 In view of the suggestion of disorder and turmoil in the expression, mayim rabbtm 
is better rendered “many waters” than ‘mighty waters,” although of course both are 
involved. 
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anger against the enemies of his people in vs. 12. The imagery is com- 
parable to that in Ps 89 11 [10], where Yahweh crushing Rahab is synon- 
ymous with Yahweh scattering his enemies: 


Thou didst crush Rahab like a carcass, 
thou didst scatter thy enemies with thy mighty arm.7 


The overcoming of Rahab is apparently also associated with Yahweh’s 
continuous domination of the sea, for the preceding couplet reads: 


Thou dost rule the raging of the sea; 
when its waves rise, thou stillest them. 


In Isa 51 9, 10, and in other places to be noted, Yahweh’s victory at the 
Red Sea is pictured as his defeat of Rahab. 

The dragon is the sea and the sea is frequently designated in contexts 
such as this by the expression mayim rabbim, “many waters.”” The ‘many 
waters” are the chaotic, disorderly, insurgent elements which must be 
controlled. In Hab 3 15 the “‘many waters’ are in synonymous parallel- 
ism with the sea. The ‘“‘many waters” are also here associated with the 
“rivers” and the ‘‘sea’” which Yahweh fights and conquers, even as Baal 
struggled with Sea and River in the Ugaritic myth. This can be seen 
by comparing 3 15 with 3 s. 3 15 reads: 


Thou didst trample the sea with thy horses, 
the surging of many waters. 


Was thy wrath against the rivers, O Lord? 
Was thy anger against the rivers,? 
or thy indignation against the sea, 
when thou didst ride upon thy horses, 
upon thy chariots of victory? 


In Isa 17 12-14 the ‘‘many waters” are identified with the “many 
peoples’”’ who are in turmoil to despoil Israel before the coming of the 
new age. A number of years ago Montgomery called attention to the 
fact that this passage is reminiscent of the myth in the Ugaritic text 


7 Compare a Mesopotamian text quoted by T. Jacobsen in The Intellectual Adventure 
of Ancient Man, ed. H. Frankfort et al., pp. 196, 197, where the onslaught of bar- 
barians against the city of Ur is the same as Enlil’s terrible storm. 

8 See C. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, 1947), II, 166, 167. 

9 To change “‘rivers” here to “mountains” is totally unnecessary, ignoring the origin 
of the symbolism. Albright (op. cit., p. 15) takes the final letter of nhrm, ‘‘rivers,” to be 
an enclitic, and reads the singular ‘‘River,”’ parallel to ‘‘Sea.”” This may well have been 
the more original form, but the plural, although in the feminine form neharéth, does 
appear in such contexts, as we shall see. 


3 8 reads: 
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describing Baal’s struggle against Sea and River.*® Vss. 12 and 13ab 
read: 


Ah, the thunder of many peoples, 
they thunder like the thundering of seas; 
and the roar of the nations, 
they roar like the roaring of mighty waters! 
The nations roar like the roaring of many waters, 
but he will rebuke them, and they will flee far away. 


That the author should use what Montgomery calls mythological lan- 
guage inserted into the historical prospect is understandable, for in vss. 
10, 11 he uses as a symbol the “‘plantings of Naaman,” which can properly 
be interpreted as ‘‘gardens of Adonis,”” Naaman being a title of Baal at 
Ugarit. It may be the same author who in Isa 14 12 mentions by name 
the Canaanite deities Helel and Shahar. 

In our passage in Isa 17 there is a word play between “many peoples” 
in vs. 12a and ‘‘many waters” in 13a. The ‘many peoples” are the ‘‘many 
waters,” equals the “seas,” as the enemies in Ps 89 11 [10] are Rahab, and 
the enemies of Israel the ‘“many waters,” the sea, and the dragon in 
Hab 3. The enemies are manifestations of the intransigent elements 
which had to be quelled by Yahweh before creation could begin, and 
which must ever be defeated by him as he continues his activity in 
history." The enemy defeated by Yahweh is something more than just 
the enemy of Israel or of an individual Israelite; he is the enemy of 
Yahweh and identified with the corporate whole of Yahweh’s antagonists. 
Irwin, who has written that the enemies of Yahweh’s purposes and of 
his people were but reincarnations of Rahab and soon or late must share 
her dismal fate, appreciates what is involved here.” There is a suggestion 
of a cosmic dualism, for there continues throughout history the kind of 
conflict which is posited at creation when Yahweh's wind blew over the 


10 J. A. Montgomery, “‘Ras Shamra Notes IV: The Conflict of Baal and the Waters,” 
JAOS, LV (1935), 270. 

Compare the Egyptian temple ritual of repulsing the dragon Apophis, which was 
the repulsing of the perils facing the nation or people; see J. A. Wilson, in J. Pritchard, 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton, 1950), p. 6, and the text xxviii 4, p. 7. 

% Op. cit., pp. 35, 36. Irwin believes that the conflict myth in the hands of the 
Hebrews ceases to be cosmogonic and becomes soterial, with Yahweh perennially and 
forever victorious over the forces of evil. ‘All alike had long since been eschatologically 
overthrown in Yahweh’s victory over the dragon.” We may question whether it was 
always felt that the result had been guaranteed by Yahweh's initial victory, for life was 
too real and earnest, and the crisis too real, even as there was real fear that the Day of 
Yahweh might be a day of darkness and not light. A cosmic conflict ideology may be 
involved in what may be the ascription of an antagonistic invisible force of horses and 
chariots to the Damascans in II Kings 6 16. See also Ps 82, where the pagan kings are 
equated with the insurgent members of the divine assembly. Compare the conflict 
between the angels in Dan 10 20. Cf. also Isa 24 21. 
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watery abyss, or at the time when, in the distant past, Yahweh slew 
the dragon Leviathan or Rahab, or conquered the rivers and the sea. 
In this sense, Yahweh’s conquest over the enemies of Israel, whether at 
the Red Sea, or in the present, or at the beginning of the new age (cf. 
Isa 27 1) is a victory over cosmic evil and wickedness, over the demonic, 
or more properly the dragonic. There is a deep insight here into the 
conflict which exists in the world between light and darkness, between 
chaos and cosmos, which some scholars have appreciated.’ A study of all 
the Leviathan-Rahab allusions in the OT would be instructive from this 
viewpoint. We may note how in Dan 7 the four beasts which are the 
four pagan kingdoms have their origin in the great sea over which, as 
over the primordial deep in Gen 1, the winds were active. All this is, of 
course, not to infer that the Hebrews had a thoroughgoing philosophical 
dualism, for they had no philosophical ‘“‘system’”’ at all." 

An analysis of certain passages in which the expression ‘many 
waters” occurs will demonstrate how the writers use it to indicate the 
cosmic insurgent elements which may be manifest as the enemies of 
Yahweh, as the enemies of Israel, or as the enemy afflicting the faithful 
individual. And whether in the past, present, or future, the struggle is 
essentially one, the battle of God against the waters which threaten his 
rule. And after the conflict he sits enthroned above the waters. 

The term “many waters” is used with a number of meanings. It 
may at times mean little more than abundant waters, although it may 
be implied that such abundant waters have their source in the great 
deep, the tehém. Or as in Ps 107 23 or Isa 23 2 the allusion may be to the 

- sea (the Mediterranean) as it bears commerce. But in the passages to 
be considered there are references, more or less explicit, to the insurgent 
waters. 

Ps 77 contains a number of important parallels with Hab 3. Here is 
the same conflict with the waters. In Ps 77 17, 18 [16, 17] we read: 


13 As J. Pedersen says (Israel, I-II [London 1926], p. 472), the fight which took place 
at creation is, in a condensed form, that which is constantly occurring; so in Ps 89 10-12 
[9-11] it is impossible to distinguish what belongs to the past and what belongs to the 
' present. The description of the antithesis of light and darkness, of the land of man and 
the desert, etc., as analysed by Pedersen is significant for the understanding of this 
dualistic aspect of Hebrew thought. 

4S. B. Frost (Old Testament Apocalyptic [London 1952], p. 19) comments that the 
Hebrews inherited a conflict-myth which might have led to a dualistic philosophy, but 
due to their strong monotheism the Priestly writers edited the old story to remove all 
trace of dualistic thinking, although in apocalyptic dualism finds its way back again. 
This is true of the creation story in Genesis, but the poetically minded prophets and 
psalmists reflect in the passages described in this study a type of cosmic dualism, not 
inconsistent with monotheism, which forms the basis of much of the dualism of the 
later apocalyptic of the apocryphal and pseudepigraphic writings and the NT. 
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The waters saw thee, O God, 
the waters saw thee, they suffered pangs, 
yea, the deep trembled. 
The clouds poured out floods of water, 
the skies uttered their voice, 
thy arrows flashed on every side. 


In Hab 3 10 we read: 


The mountains saw thee, they suffered pangs, 
the floods of water swept on; 
the deep gave forth its voice, etc. 


In Ps 77 20 [19] Yahweh’s way is through the sea and his path through 
“many waters’; compare Hab 315. One should also compare the 
representation of the storm-God, with the lightning as his arrows, in 
both passages (Ps 77 19 [1s]; Hab 3 9, 11). The “many waters” in Ps 77 
are the waters of the Red Sea. Throwing light on Ps 77 is the picture 
of the struggle against the insurgent waters in Ps 74; here the dividing of 
the sea (the Red Sea deliverance?),’5 is the breaking of the heads of 
dragons and the defeat of the Leviathan; so vss. 13, 14: 


Thou didst divide the sea by thy might; 
thou didst break the heads of dragons on the waters. 
Thou didst crush the heads of Leviathan, 
thou didst give him as food for the creatures of the wilderness. 


Compare Hab 3 ise, 14a, with Ps 74 13b, 14a. Presumably the hoped for 
defeat of Yahweh’s adversaries in Ps 74 23 would be a similar conquest.*® 
Also with the association of the insurgent waters and the Red Sea incident 
in Ps 77 compare Isa 51 9, 10, where hewing Rahab in pieces and piercing 
the dragon are identified with drying up the sea, the waters of the 
mighty deep, to make a way for Israel to pass over. It is pictured as an 
event in Israel’s past to be repeated in the imminent future (vs. 11; cf. 
Isa 27 1).%7 


8 J. L. McKenzie, S.J., in an important study of this passage, notes the scene of the 
conflict is in medio terrae, and doubts the Red Sea allusion here, stressing rather the 
creation context: ‘‘A Note on Psalm 73 (74) 13-15," Theological Studies, XI (1950), 
275-282; see 278, 279. 

16 Significantly, the reference to the Leviathan is followed by an allusion to the 
creation: see vss. 16,17. In such a passage as Jer 5 22 there is possibly hinted the struggle 
between Yahweh and the insurgent sea which, though now bounded by the sands of the 
shore, ever roars and tosses (1wyan’, as in Jer 46 7, noted below) in a futile effort to escape 
its restraints; cf. also Job 38 8-11, and see McKenzie, op. cit., p. 277. 

17Gaster, “The Egyptian ‘Story of Astarte’ and the Ugaritic Poem of Baal,” 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, 1X (1952), 82, believes that the ancient myth about the god who 
defeated the marine monster and installed himself in a’ newly built palace ‘‘forms a 
kind of undertone”’ to the Song of the Sea in Exod 15; see especially vss. 8-10. 
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Ps 74 12-23 recalls Ps 18 s-is [7-17]=II Sam 22 s-20. In Ps 18 we 
have the storm-God thundering in the heavens, letting his arrows of 
lightning fly and scattering the enemies of the psalmist; at his rebuke and 
the fierce breath of his wrath, the channels (streams) of the sea (cf. 
II Sam 2216) are seen, and the psalmist is drawn from the ‘‘many 
waters” which would engulf him.** ‘He drew me out of many waters” 
in vs. 17b [16] is the same as “‘He delivered me from my strong enemy” 
in vs. 18a [17a]. Ps 18 (see vs. 51 [s50]), like Hab 3, is a royal psalm. 
Johnson comments that the king’s fight with his powerful foes (see vss. 
38-43 [37-42]) is a battle with the breakers of the cosmic sea, and deliver- 
ance comes through Yahweh’s intervention. It is really Yahweh’s 
fight (see vss. 17-20, 32-37 [16—-19, 31—36]).”° 

The same God of the storm in Ps 144 is exhorted to bow the heavens 
and come down, to touch the mountains that they smoke, to hurl light- 
nings and scatter the foe, to send forth arrows, and to rescue the psalmist 
“from the many waters, from the hand of aliens’ who speak lies and 
whose right hand is a hand of falsehood (vs«. s-s). This is another royal 
psalm. The “many waters’’ are the foes of the psalmist, the demonic 
which would threaten to drown the righteous. In the background of the 
language lies the conflict of God and the waters. 


18 There is something here more than a reference to the waters through which one 
must pass to descend to the underworld (cf. Jonah 2 2-6), although this figure is not 
absent from the Psalm; see vss. 5, 6 [4, 5]; see H. Schmidt, Die Psalmen, p. 28. The 
waters of the tehém through which one passed to the nether-world were the same waters 
which are pictured in conflict with the deity. There is nothing inconsistent with the 
insurgent waters symbolism here, even if one sees also the representation of the descent 
of Yahweh from Heaven to Sheol to rescue the psalmist. It would be a natural combina- 
tion of images. i 

19 It is no accident that the storm-god symbolism is a consistent part of this imagery. 
In the Ugaritic myth it is the storm-god Baal who battles against Sea and River. In the 
Hittite myth it is the storm-god who defeats the dragon Illuyankas (see text translated 
by A. Goetze in Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 125-126). In the Babylonian creation epic 
Marduk mounts his storm chariot and uses the lightning and the winds. We may under- 
stand thus the wind motif as it appears in Ps 18 11 [10], or as it is found in Gen 1 2, where 
the wind of God moves over the waters of the deep (tehém). It is the same wind which 
was sent by God and which ‘‘caused the waters to subside’”’ in Gen 8 1 after the flood, 
when the waters had once more ruled and re-creation became necessary. Pedersen 
(op. cit., p. 476) comments that the deluge was chaos which broke loose once more 
because of the sin of man. Note the re-creation terminology in Gen 9 2. We may also 
compare the four winds of the heavens which stirred up the great sea and from which 
issued the ‘“‘dragons” in Dan 71. See also Job 26 12, 13, where the stilling of the sea, 
smiting Rahab, making the heavens fair by Yahweh’s winds, and piercing the fleeing 
serpent are in successive lines of the quatrain. See also Isa 51 15, 16. In Gen 7 17-20, 24 
the waters “‘prevailed over” (gbr ‘/) the earth, the same word used of prevailing over an 
enemy, or of an enemy prevailing. 

20 See A. R. Johnson, ‘“The Role of the King,” in The Labyrinth, ed. S. H. Hooke, 
p. 102. Compare also the anger of Yahweh in vs. 8 [7] with that in Hab 3 8, 12. 
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In Ps 89, also a royal psalm, as in Ps 74 where the allusion to the 
Leviathan is followed by a reference to the creation (vss. 16, 17), a refer- 
ence to Rahab has a similar sequel, suggesting literary dependence ~ 
(vss. 12, 13 [11, 12]). Although the term “‘many waters’’ is not used here, of 
the enthroned Davidic king it is said: 


I will set his hand on the sea, 
and his right hand on the rivers (vs. 26 [25]) .7* 


This may mean more than that he will rule over the Mediterranean and 
over the Nile and Euphrates. World dominion is implied, and perhaps 
it is to be interpreted in the light of vss. 23, 24 [22, 23], where Yahweh 
promises to crush his foes and strike down those who hate him. 

The “many waters” appear in Ezek 32 13, in an oracle in which 
Pharaoh of Egypt is described as “like a dragon” in the seas” (vs. 2). 
We do not need the Ugaritic evidence to conclude that this is a dragon 
and not a crocodile, for the word is used of Rahab in Isa 51 9 and the 
Leviathan in Isa 27 1.3 The king and land of Egypt are a manifestation 
of cosmic intransigent elements, and the cosmic implications of the 
symbolism are further suggested by the description in vss. 4 #.; all the 
birds of the air will settle on the caught and destroyed dragon, and the 
beasts of the whole earth will be glutted on it, while the earth will be 
drenched with its flowing blood even to the mountains, and the water- 
courses will be full of it. Compare the fate of the Leviathan in Ps 
74 13, 14.24 With the ‘many peoples” in Ezek 32 3, 9, 10 compare the 
expression ‘‘many waters” and the use of “‘many peoples” in Isa 17 12, 


21 Note the parallelism and the term “rivers” in the light of our later discussion of 
“rivers.” Compare Hab 3 19, where, if Albright’s reconstruction is correct, the psalm- 
ist’s triumph over his enemies is interpreted to mean that Yahweh makes him tread 
‘fon the back of Sea,” op. cit., pp. 12, 13, 18 (cf. Ps 91 13); note the significant parallel in 
Ps 18 34 [33], and the suggestion of F. M. Cross and D. N. Freedman that we read ‘“‘upon 
the back of Death” (“‘A Royal Song of Thanksgiving,’”’ JBL, LX XII (1953), 30). 

22 Tannin, with 2 mss.; otherwise tanntm; cf. Ugaritic inn, called as also is the Levi- 
athan in the Ugaritic texts, ‘‘the twisting serpent,” bin ‘glin (Gordon, Ugaritic Hand- 
book, II, texts 67: I: 2 and ‘Anat III: 38; cf. Isa 27 1), in the seas. 

23 See also Ezek 29 3, and T. H. Gaster, Thespis, pp. 146, 147. Compare Ps 44 20 [19], 
where the description of the defeat and exile of the Hebrews is described as breaking them 
‘in the place of the dragons” (tanntm); cf. A. Haldar, The Notion of the Desert in Sumero- 
Accadian and West Semitic Religions (Uppsala, 1950), p. 53. Cf. also Ps 74 13. 

24 Compare also the fate of the great dragon, the king of Egypt, in Ezek 29 3-5, 
which is cast into the wilderness, and which is given as food to the beasts of the earth 
and birds of the air. It is caught with a hook, as the Leviathan of Job 40 25 [41 1], where 
a rush line is also put in its nose. Gaster compares the Ugaritic passage in Baal’s con- 
quest of Sea and River, where Baal “drags” Sea and ‘‘deposits” him (Thespis, p. 159). 
Perhaps the Leviathan passage is placed at the end of the Yahweh speeches in Job 
because the conquest and control of the Leviathan by Yahweh is looked upon as the 
epitome of Yahweh's activity in the world of nature, described in the preceding chapters. 
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noted above. The “many waters” in Ezek 3213 are the waters of 
the Nile, which the Egyptians themselves associated with the watery 
abyss. 

The symbolism of the insurgent waters may be reflected in Jer 46 7, s, 
in an oracle against Egypt. Egypt rises up like the Nile, “‘like rivers 
whose waters surge,” and says, ‘‘I will rise, I will cover the earth, I will 
destroy cities and their inhabitants.” Although the imagery of the 
inundation of the Nile is present, the “rivers” (meharéth)*5 suggest the 
insurgent waters, and the figure becomes that of creation completely 
engulfed by the waters, as in the flood of Noah. 

Two significant allusions to ‘‘many waters”’ are in association with 
the picture of the enthronement of Yahweh. The first is in Ps 93, which 
Montgomery called ‘‘a brief commentary”’ on the myth of the struggle 
of Baal against Sea and River,® and which Gaster believes ‘‘clearly 
alludes to the combat of Yahweh (i. e., Baal) against the Sea and River.” 
Here the “‘rivers’’ (neharéth), often associated with the unruly waters of 
the deep, have lifted up their voice and roaring, but mightier than the 
sound of ‘‘many waters,” mightier than the waves of the sea, Yahweh on 
high is mighty. Note the association of ‘‘many waters,” “sea,” and 
“rivers.” The enthroned Yahweh is one whose power is greater than 
that of the insurgent waters. The second is Ps 29,78 a psalm of the 
enthronement of the storm-God. In vs. 3 we read: 


The voice of the Lord is upon the waters; 
the God of Glory thunders, 
the Lord, upon many waters. 


There follows the description of the voice of the storm-God among the 
cedars of Lebanon, in the wilderness of Kadesh, and among the oaks and 
terebinths. There is something more here than the movement of the 
storm from the Mediterranean over Syria and Palestine. Palestine may 
not be even included, for the wilderness of Kadesh may be that of the 
Ugaritic texts.” Vs. 3 is reminiscent of the conflict with the insurgent 
waters, and in vs. 10 the Lord sits enthroned above the flood. The 
psalm begins with a reference to the bené ’élim, the sons of the gods, of 
Canaanite origin.*° 


25 See the discussion below. 

26 Op. cit., p. 270. 

27 Thespis, p. 149; see also in Iraq, IV, 24 ff. 

28 See Gaster, ‘“‘Psalm 29,” JOR, XXXVII (1946), 55 ff., and Cross, ‘‘Notes on a 
Canaanite Psalm in the Old Testament,’’ BASOR, No. 117 (1950), 19 ff. 

29 See Gordon, op. cit., p. 145, text 52, line 65. 

3° The storm-God who controls the waters is suggested also by Nah 1 4, where the 
sea and rivers appear: 
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The sound or roaring of the ‘‘many waters” or the sea is a recurrent 
theme in these passages.3* This may account for Ezekiel’s use of the 
expression “‘the sound of many waters” in 1 2 to describe the noise of 
the wings of the cherubim, or in 43 2 to designate the sound of the coming 
of the throne-chariot of Yahweh preceding Yahweh's enthronement in 
the temple. In Ezek 1 it is in a context of the storm-God and the 
enthroned God of glory (cf. Ps 29). 

The one faithful to Yahweh cannot be overcome by the “many 
waters.”” In Ps 32 6¢ of the faithful it is said: 


At a time of distress, in the rush of many waters, 
they shall not reach him. 


In the light of the overtones of meaning carried by the term “many 
waters,” this is something more than a figure taken from an ‘“‘average”’ 
drowning incident, and while they may be the waters beneath which 
lies Sheol, they are hostile and insurgent. See also such passages as 
Pss 69 15, 16 [14, 15]; 124 3-5; 144 7; Isa 43 2, where the threatening waters 
are symbols of the disasters from which rescue is hoped; compare Jonah 
25; Pss 42 8 [7]; 69 2,3 [1, 2]; 88 In Ps 1241-s the Israelites say 
that had not Yahweh been on their side when men rose up against 
them, 


He rebukes the sea, and makes it dry up, 
he dries up all the rivers. 


In Nah 1 3c-5 the description of Yahweh’s effect on the earth may be compared with 
that in Ps 29. Gaster (Thespis, pp. 147, 148) believes the hymn in Nah 1 was probably 
originally addressed to some Canaanite god, such as Baal, in which allusion was made to 
the conquest of the dragon. Compare Isa 44 27: 


Who says to the deep, ‘‘Be dry, 
I will dry up your rivers.” 


The struggle myth often lies only dimly in the background. See also the imagery of 
Ps 107 23-29. 

If Albright’s reconstruction of the difficult text is accepted, there is a clear reference 
to our theme in Ps 68 23 [22]: 


Yahweh said: 
“From smiting the serpent I return, 
I return from destroying Sea.” 


(“A Catalogue of Early Hebrew Lyric Poems,” HUCA, XXIII, Part I [1952], 27, 28, 38.) 

31 Cf. Hab 3 10; Isa 17 12, 13; Pss 93 3, 4; 98 7, 8. 

32 It is possible that g‘r (g‘rh) in such passages as Isa 50 2; Nah 14; Pss 18 16 [15] 
(=II Sam 22 16); 104 7 is to be translated “roar” rather than ‘‘rebuke,” and Gaster 
(Thespis, p. 160) calls it a ‘“‘motif-word in Hebrew accounts of the combat against the 
dragon.” Cf. Aramaic g'r, ‘‘shout, cry out.’”’ Ps 104 7 should be rendered: 


At thy roar they [the waters] fled; 
at the sound of thy thunder they took to flight. 
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Then they would have swallowed us up alive, 

when their anger was kindled against us; 
then the waters would have overcome us, 

the torrent would have gone over us, 
then over us would have gone 

the raging waters.33 


The waters are the men who have risen up against Israel. 
In the light of our discussion, the antithesis between ‘‘love’’ and 
‘‘many waters” in Cant 8 7 is significant: 


Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can rivers}4 overcomes it. 


The author may be saying something more penetrating than that love 
is a fire that cannot be put out by water. The many waters of the great 
deep and its rivers cannot extinguish or overcome it. Like the storm-God 
himself it remains unbowed in the battle against its enemy. The pre- 
ceding couplet is possibly to be translated: 


Its thunderbolts are bolts of fire,3¢ 
furious flames. 


But this is not certain, and perhaps too temptingly suggests the storm- 
God who was in conflict with the waters. 

In two passages in Ezekiel the ‘‘many waters’’ are the agents of the 
destruction of the city of Tyre. In 26 19 Yahweh will make Tyre a city 
laid waste; he will bring over it the deep (tehém), and ‘‘many waters” 
will cover it. The parallelism between ‘‘many waters’’ and ‘“‘tehém” sug- 
gests this is not a simple image of the waters of the Mediterranean 
swallowing the island of Tyre, although this may also be involved. In 
any case, Tyre is going to be destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar and his 
hosts (vss. 7 #.), and Yahweh will bring up over it ‘“‘many nations,” as 
the sea brings up its waves (vs. 3). Yahweh makes the ‘“‘many waters,” 
the deep, his agent of destruction, as he did at the time of the flood.37 
In Ezek 27 26 the ship of state which is Tyre is brought into ‘many 
waters,” and an east wind wrecks it in the heart of the seas. Again we 
have the Mediterranean, but the waters of the Mediterranean belonged 
to the primordial deep. 


33 See the discussion of this passage in Haldar, op. cit., p. 51. 

34 Neharéth; see discussion below. 

3s Heb. St), significant in this context, and appearing also in Ps 124 4, translated 
above, in a waters conflict passage. 

36See Ps 78 48, R.S.V., “thunderbolts,’’ and see A. T. translation of Cant 


86. 
37 Cf. Ps 88 17, 18 [16, 17]; Isa 8 7-9; 30 28; Nah 1 8. 
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In the passages in which the enemies of Yahweh or of Israel or of the 
individual are identified with the insurgent waters, and in which there 
may be more or less explicit the symbolism of the conflict with the sea or 
rivers, we do not always have eschatological contexts. This kind of 
symbolism is thus not necessarily limited to eschatological thought 
in the OT. We also have in this identification of concrete historical 
events, persons, or nations with the insurgent waters an illustration of 
mythopoeic thought; the symbol coalesces with that which it symbolizes.** 
In the process of coalescence, however, the symbol becomes something 
more than a symbol. We may compare how in Egypt the waters of the 
annual inundation of the Nile might be identified with the waters of 
chaos (cf. also Jer 46 7, s noted above), or each morning and each New 
Year’s day the sun defeated darkness and chaos as at creation,® and 
this is paralleled in Mesopotamian thought.” 

We have already noted in contexts of the insurgent waters several 
occurrences of neharéth, ‘‘rivers.’”’4* These rivers are associated with the 
deep (tehém) or sea. They are the rivers of the deep. In Ezek 31 of the 
stately cedar or “world-tree’’ which is Egypt it is said that waters 
nourished it, and the deep made it grow, pouring its rivers (neharéth) 
around the place where it was planted, and sending its channels to all 
the trees of the field (vs. 4). The rivers have their source in and belong 
to the tehém beneath the earth.** In Ezek 31 15 Yahweh will make the 
deep mourn and restrain its rivers, and its “many waters’ will be re- 
strained. In Ezek 32 13, 14 Yahweh will destroy the beasts of Egypt from 
beside many waters, and make their waters clear and cause their rivers 
to run like oil; the antecedent of ‘‘their’’ is ‘‘many waters.’”’ Ps 242 
describes how Yahweh founded the earth upon the seas, and established 
it upon the rivers.“ This close association of sea and rivers explains 
how the rivers and sea might be linked together as the insurgent waters. 
In Ezek 32 2 Pharaoh is a dragon in the seas, bursting forth in its rivers. 
See ‘‘the streams of the two deeps” (apg thmtm) in the Ugaritic texts.‘ 


38 See Frankfort, in Frankfort et al., op. cit., pp. 12, 13. 

39 See ibid., p. 23. 

4° See Jacobsen in Frankfort ef al., op. cit., pp. 199, 200; see also McKenzie, op. cit., 

. 282. 

, 4 Pss 89 26 [25]; 93 3; Cant 8 7; Isa 44 27; Jer 46 7, 8; Nah 14; Hab 3 8, 9. 

42 See Isa 44 27; Cant 8 7. 

43 Compare the “fountains of the great deep” in Gen 7 1, and see also Ps 42 8 [7]. 

44 The passage contains an echo of the struggle of Yahweh with the sea and rivers. 
See E. A. Leslie, The Psalms (New York and Nashville, 1949), p. 189. 

4s See Gordon, op. cit., pp. 137, 141, texts 49:I, 5,6; 51:1V, 21, 22; ‘Anat V: 14,15; 
2 Aqht VI: 47, 48, where apg thmim is in association with mbk nhrm, “sources of the 
rivers” (cf. Job 28 11; Cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, III, No. 1266). 
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Compare the streams (or channels) of the sea (’pgy ym) in II Sam 22 16 
(='pqy mym* in Ps 18 16 [15]). For our theme Ps 98 7, s may be important: 


Let the sea roar, and all that fills it; 

the world, and those who dwell in it! 
Let the rivers clap their hands; 

let the hills sing for joy together! 


Lesiie comments that there is a reference here to the sea which in primeval 
epic was the enemy, and it now thunders its acclaim, and the rivers which 
had lifted up their voices now in fealty applaud.‘ 

That the Hebrews should have made the kind of cosmic reference 
presumed in this study is not strange. There are analogies for it in the 
temple at Jerusalem, where cosmic reference was given to the concrete 
and finite. The sea of bronze (I Kings 7 23 #.) stood for the cosmic sea, 
the tehém, as the subterranean ocean from which all fertility was derived.* 
The Egyptian temple was pictured as a ‘‘microcosm of the world, the 
realm of the god,’’? and G. E. Wright presumes the same for the Canaan- 
ite temples and the Solomonic temple.’ The Jerusalem temple could be 
identified with the abode of the deity in the recesses of the north (Ps 
48 3 [2]). The altar of burnt offering had a cosmic reference, for its base 
was called ‘‘the bosom of the earth’ and its upper stage ‘‘the mount of 
God”’ (Ezek 43 14-16).5* The two pillars in front of the temple were also 
doubtless given a cosmic interpretation. Ezekiel’s throne chariot (chap. 
1) was a sort of miniature cosmos, with its firmament and Yahweh seated 
above the firmament. This also is a form of mythopoeic thought, and 
in such a milieu we can understand how the Hebrews identified their 
enemies not only as the enemies of Yahweh but with the insurgent 
waters. 

We may conclude by noting the use of the expression “‘many waters” 
to refer to the waters of the deep beneath the earth as the source of 
fertilizing waters. In Ezek 314 #., to which we have already called 
attention in another connection above, water nourished the world-tree, 
Pharaoh, and the deep made it grow, the deep making its rivers flow 
around the place where it was planted; because ‘‘many waters” were in 
its shoots, the tree towered above all the trees of the forest and became 
so great that ‘‘all the birds of the air’ could nestle in its boughs, and “‘all 
the beasts of the field” brought forth their young beneath its branches, 
while in its shadow dwelt ‘‘all the many nations.” 


4 Plausibly interpreted by Cross and Freedman, of. cit., p. 26 '¢pigé-m yam. 

47 Leslie, op. cit., p. 82. 

48 Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (Baltimore, 1942), pp. 148 ff. 

49 H. H. Nelson, ‘““The Egyptian Temple,” Biblical Archaeologist, VII (1944), 47, 48. 

“The Temple in Palestine-Syria,”” Biblical Archaeologist, VII (1944), 68, 75. 

5 See Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 148 ff.; May, “‘The Two 
Pillars before the Temple of Solomon,’’ BASOR, No. 88 (1942), 27. 
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It was beautiful in its greatness, 
in the length of its branches; 
for its roots went down 
to many waters (31 7). 


Even the trees of Eden envied it, and the cedars in the “garden of God” 
could not rival it (31 s, 9). But it will be hewn down, and the Lord will 
darken the deep and check the rivers of the deep, so that “‘many waters” 
will be stopped, when it goes down to Sheol (31 15). In Ezek 17 5, s some 
of the “‘seed of the land” was planted in fertile soil beside “‘many waters,” 
and was transplanted to good soil by “many waters.” In Ezek 19 10 
Israel is pictured as a vine in a vineyard, transplanted by water, fruitful 
and luxuriant because of “‘many waters.” In Num 24 5-7 the seed of 
flourishing Israel is by ‘‘many waters.” Compare the description of 
Babylon in Jer 51 13: 


O you who dwell by many waters, 
rich in treasures. 


In Num 20 1: when at Meribah Moses struck the rock, ‘“‘many waters” 
went forth, suggesting their origin in the deep. The source of the 
fertilizing waters in the great deep may in some of these passages be 
thought to explain the great fertility and luxuriant growth that is pic- 
tured. Comparable is the expression ‘‘the blessings of the deep (tehém) 


couching below,” in Gen 49 25, the deep beneath the earth, couching as 
a dragon, the source of fertility.52 Since it was not fed by tributaries, it 
must have been the deep (tehém) which was the source of the river of 
life which flowed from beneath the threshold of Ezekiel’s temple, beside 
which grew all kinds of trees for food, although here we are told that the 
trees were ever green and ever bearing because the water for them 
flowed from the sanctuary (Ezek 47 1-12). 


5s? The preceding line refers to the “blessings of the eames above,” i.e., the 
fertilizing rains. See also Deut 33 13. 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IN HOSEA 


JOHN L. McKENZIE, S. J. 
WEST BADEN COLLEGE 


OSEA twice uses the phrase “knowledge of God” (da‘at ’*lohim).* 
The phrase is of interest if for no other reason than this, that da‘at 
*«lohim does not occur elsewhere in the OT, except in Prov 2 5, where it 
is evidently synonymous with knowledge of Yahweh. Nor does ’ohim 
occur elsewhere in the OT as the object of yd‘, except when "lohim 
means foreign gods. The phrase da‘at yahweh is scarcely more common; 
but “know Yahweh” is frequent, and occurs three times in Hos (2 22; 
5 4; 63).2, We may, therefore, ask whether Hosea uses knowledge of 
"¢lohim indifferently to mean knowledge of Yahweh, or whether the 
difference in the divine names indicates a difference of meaning. 
“Know Yahweh” is and_a_key concept in the religion of — 
accept Eichrodt’s definition of the idea’as substanti- 
ally correct: “[It] is not the reflective consideration and theoretical 
knowledge of ill; but-an acceptance of the revealed divine 
ill in-i spiritual being which is seen as penetrated 


and i determined by the-divine-reality.”s The three instances of “know 


t Hos 4 1-6: 


Hear the word of Yahweh, sons of Israel; for Yahweh has a dispute with the 
inhabitants of the land. For there is no fidelity, no covenant-love, no knowledge 
of "dhim in the land. Cursing and lying, murder and theft, adultery and house- 
breaking — and bloodshed follows bloodshed. 


For this the land mourns/ and all that dwell in it languish. 

Even the beasts of the field/ and the birds of the heavens/ even the fish of the 
sea are swept away. 

But let no one lay a charge/ and let no one accuse;/ my people is like its idol-priest, 
my son is like his priest. 

You will stumble by day/ and the prophet, too, will stumble with you by night. 

And I will destroy your people;/ my people perishes for lack of knowledge. 

Because you have rejected knowledge/ I will reject you as my priest; 

You have forgotten the torah of your God/ and I likewise will forget your children. 

Hos 66: 


I take pleasure in covenant-love, and not in victims / and in the knowledge of 
’e]6him more than in whole-burnt offerings. 

2 Hos 82 in MT reads: To me they cry: my God, we know thee, Israel. Many 
modern critics treat the reading as uncertain; cf. critical note in BHK?* and Robinson, 
HAT, ad loc. In any reading, I do not find that the line casts any light upon this dis- 
cussion, so I have omitted it from consideration. 

3 Theologie des alten Testaments I (1948), 178. Cf. also Mowinckel: “‘ ‘Knowledge of 
God’ means for the Israelite a mutual personal relationship of community with Him: 
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Yahweh” in Hosea are easily understood in the sense defined by Eichrodt. 
One must admit also that the same sense is easily understood in the 
passages where knowledge of ’‘/éhim occurs. Many modern writers take 
the two phrases as identical, or very nearly so.‘ 

Eberhard Baumann in 1908 and Wilhelm Reiss in 1940 both distin- 
guished between knowledge of Yahweh and knowledge of "‘lohim. 
Baumann understood knowledge of Yahweh as “‘directed_to a selfish 
end, fulfilled by cultic observance, not directedto the deity itself.’’s = 
Reiss criticized this distinetion-as artificial; and all other writers on the 
subject understand knowledge of Yahweh in a totally different and much 
higher sense. Reiss distinguished the two thus: knowledge of Yahweh 
is opposed to the invocation of strange gods; knowledge of ’éhim is 


opposed The 
interpretatio €iss may be justly paraphrased by saying that the 
knowledge of Yahweh is religious, the knowledge of ’‘Jéhim is moral. This 
distinction first appears, as far as I could trace it, in Wellhausen, who 
says of Hos 41 that the matter is not, originally, specifically Israelitic; 


“but Yahweh j t co: 
man 7 Nowack, quoting Wellhausen, says that where God is 


conceived as a nature power, as in Canaanite religion, there is no moral- 
ity. The same distinction is adopted and expanded in Lippl-Theis; 
“knowledge of ’/6him” is chosen because it refers to universal human 
morality. This distinction seems to me to be the only one which ex- 


to know His name, His essence, His will, His sentiments and reactions, and to know them 
existentially, so that one receives thereby the direction, the quality, the content and the 
guidance of one’s own life, inasmuch as one’s personal will, sentiments and ideas are 
subordinated to the will of Yahweh and stand at his disposal, one’s entire life is sur- 
rendered to Him, and in virtue of the confidence which arises thence one acts instinctively 
and consciously ‘in one spirit’. ..” (Die Erkenntnis Gottes bei den alttestamentlichen 
Profeten [Tilleggshefte, Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift, 1941], p. 6). 

4 Besides the standard commentaries and works on biblical theology, cf. the follow- 
ing articles and monographs on the knowledge of God in the OT: Eberhard Baumann, 
“‘yada‘ und seine Derivate,” ZAW XXVIII (1908), 22-41, 110-143; Wilhelm Reiss, 
“‘Gott nicht kennen’ im alten Testament,” ZA W LVIII (1940-1941), 70-98; J. Hanel, 
“Das Erkennen Gottes bei den Schriftpropheten,” BWAT 2. Folge, Heft 4 (1923); 
G. Johannes Botterweck, ‘Gott erkennen" im Sprachgebrauch des alten Testaments (1951). 
The following writers make no perceptible distinction between knowledge of Yahweh 
and knowledge of ’*/6him: Botterweck; Hanel, pp. 223-224; Mowinckel, pp. 6-7; Marti, 
Dodekapropheton (KHC; 1904), p. 39; Weiser, Das Buch der zwolf kleinen Propheten 
(ATD; 1949), I, 28-29; T. H. Robinson, Die swélf kleinen Propheten (HAT; 1938), 
pp. 18-19; Procksch, Theologie des alten Testaments (1949), pp. 162-163, 614-618; 
Eichrodt, Theologie des alten Testaments (1948), I, 178. 

8 ZAW XXVIII, 119. 

6 ZAW LVIII, 78. 

7 Skizzen und Vorarbeiten V (1893), 106. 

8 Kleine Propheten (GHK) (1897), p. 30. 

® Die swélf kleinen Propheten (HSAT; 1937), p. 40. Bultmann also appears to 
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plains the use of ’*léhim rather than Yahweh; and I present here a few 
considerations, drawn principally from the context, which support this 
opinion and elaborate it beyond the point reached by the writers 
quoted.” 

We may first recall that the phrase does not appear elsewhere. In 
a previous article of my own — if I may be permitted — I tried to show 
that the variations between Yahweh and ’éhim should not be presumed 
otiose; and I presented some instances where the variations seem to be 
explained only by a distinction in sense."* These principles I presume. 

If we limit ourselves first to the context of 4 1-6, we notice that da‘at 
appears twice without an accompanying genitive in 46: ‘My people 
perish for want of knowledge. Because you have rejected knowledge, I 
will reject you as my priest.’”” The knowledge of the priests is also 
mentioned in Mal 2 6-9: 


True torah was in his mouth/ and there was no wrong in his lips. 

In perfect uprightness he walked with me/ and he turned many from iniquity. 

For the lips of the priest shall guard knowledge/ and they shall seek torah from his 
mouth/ for he is the messenger of Yahweh of hosts. 

But you have turned aside in the way/ and you have made many stumble in the 
torah; 

You have violated the covenant of Levi/ says Yahweh of hosts. 

Now I will make you/ contemned and humbled before all the people, : 

Because you have not kept my ways/ and you have been partial in the torah. 


Just as in Hos 46, so here knowledge is paralleled by torah. The same 
torah is mentioned as the charisma of the priests in Jer 18 18 (cf. also 
Jer 2.8; Ezek 7 2; Hag 211). Since these prophetic allusions to the 
priestly torah fall over a fairly wide period, there should be no difficulty 
in identifying the priestly knowledge mentioned by Hosea with the 
priestly torah, as it is identified in Malachi, in spite of the difference in 
date between the two prophets. 

What should we suppose was the content of this priestly instruction? 
A number of writers have recognized its existence and sketched what they 


speak in the same sense (Kittel ThWBNT I, 698). Harper (Amos and Hosea, {ICC; 
1905], p. 250) quotes Carl Abel for a distinction which I do not find elsewhere: by 
knowledge of God is not meant knowledge of Yahweh, which is less broad and more 
national, but ‘‘the general, legal, divine duty of humanity.’”’ This seems to reduce itself 
to the distinction between religious and moral. 

t0 Mowinckel (Die Erkenntnis Gottes, pp. 34-35) explains the knowledge of God as 
moral: ‘“Insofern als dieses ethische Tun auf Gotteserkenntnis, d. h. auf dem gegenseitigen 
Lebensverhiltnis zu Gott, beruht . . . insofern kann Hosea hier 6:6 sagen, dass Religion 
— Erfiillung der Forderungen Jahwas — Sittlichkeit ist.” This identification, however, 
is divergent from that which I propose in two respects: 1. M. makes no distinction 
between knowledge of Yahweh and knowledge of '%/dhtm; 2. The identification of 
prophetic religion with morality is an over-simplification which I do not think it neces- 
sary to discuss here. 

= CBQ X (1948), 170-181. 
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conceive to have been its contents. Wellhausen called it “instruction in 
the knowledge of God” ;” Marti notes that, for Hosea, the priests pos- 
sessed the knowledge of God and His instruction, and diffused it; their 
vocation was to “know Yahweh,” to understand His will and to publish _ 
His commandments. 3 Johannes Pedersen 
says: “The priestly instruction is called tora, the common term for the 
ie, the standard of Israelite conduct. The prophets bear witness in 
their speeches that the responsibility of communicating it rests with the 
priests.”"* The nature of priestly torah was the subject of a dissertation 
by Gunnar Ostborn, whose conclusion contains the following statement: 
“By ‘instruction’, I mean a more elaborate statement intended to incul- 
cate knowledge of some kind. There is a clear connection between tora 
and ‘knowledge’, da‘at. Tora was imparted by the priests in the guise 
of ‘instruction’ — chiefly in respect of cult and ritual, but also with 
reference to Yahweh's ‘law’ in general. The prophets delivered tora 
primarily in the form of ethico-religious ‘instruction’, while the tora of the 
Wise Men consisted in ‘Wisdom doctrines’.’”*5 Artur Weiser remarks 
that the task of the priests included more than the preservation and the 
continuation of “‘priestly science,”’ the knowledge of cultic-ritual_proc- 
esses; the torah which God entrusted to the priests was before all else 
the announcement of His essence and His will."* Sigmund Mowinckel has 
written that the knowledge of Yahweh was the concern of the priests; 
“from ancient times, the priests had a deposit of priestly practice con- 
sisting of a store of legal traditions, judgments, precedents, the contents 
of which were sacral (cultic) as well as legal and moral.”’7 

It is clear that these recent writers have not been influenced by the 
article of Joachim Begrich. For Begrich, the priestly torah is dominated 
by the concepts holy-profane, clean-unclean, and contains no legal or 
ethical material, except in so far as this material comes under the classi- 
fications of holy-profane, clean-unclean.* These classifications will admit 
a great deal of such material; and there is no basis in Hebrew tradition 
for Begrich’s assertion that such questions are viewed in a merely mechan- 
ical manner. The writic: torah in the canonical collection does contain 
legal and ethical material; it is difficult to explain why this should be so 
if the oral torah never dealt with such material. 

We may safely accept the conclusion of recent writers that the 
priestly instruction went beyond cultic-ritual content. The text of the 


12 Skizzen und Vorarbeiten V, 107-108. 

13 Dodekapropheton, p. 41. 

Israel I1I-IV (1940), 161. 

8 Tora in the Old Testament (1945), p. 170. 

%6 Kleine Propheten I, 32. 

11 Die Erkenntnis Gottes, p. 7. 

18 Die priesterliche Tora, (‘““‘BZAW"” LXVI [1936]), 68-72. 
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OT itself does not afford us material from which we may deduce its 
contents more precisely. Modern writers, except Begrich, agree that it 
certainly dealt with the legal corpus of Hebrew tradition. Itis. generally 
alleged t that H Hosea and Jeremiah exhibit a strong-bias.against ceremenial; 
and whether oné accepts or rejects the extreme statement of their mind. 
made-by some commentators, it_is inconceivable that both~of them 
should ‘Speak so ‘vigorously of the failure of the priests: to give proper 
instruction in cultic-ritual matters. _Furthermore, it is unlikely, given 
the mind of these prophets; that ‘they were concerned with the priestly 
instruction in merely legal matters; they must have had in view the 
ethical basis of Hebrew law, and, in particular, the moral precepts which 
were a part of Hebrew tradition. It cannot be said that the prophets 
alone had the office of instruction in morality; the words of Hosea and 
Jeremiah indicate that this office lay upon the priests also, and was, in 
the mind of the prophets, an important part of the priestly instruction. 
The failure of the priests to execute this office meant that Yahweh 
rejected them. We identify, on the basis of these considerations, the 
“knowledge” mentioned.absolutely.in Hos. 4 6 as knowledge of tradi traditional 
morality. 

Does the owledge’”’ of 4 6 look back to the ‘‘knowledge of ’ohim”’ 
“ 41? The context suggests it, and the phrase may be tested. It seems 
a legitimate assumption that the knowledge for want, of which the people 
perish (Hos 4 6a) is the same as the knowledge of the priests mentioned 
in the same verse. Many critics regard 4 6a as secondary. It is closely 
parallel to Isa 5 13, “‘my people are taken captive for want of knowledge.” 
If this knowledge is understood as knowledge of the traditional Hebrew 
morality, the line need not be regarded as an interruption of the context. 
The definite article used with the noun refers to a knowledge which is 
defined, either in the mind of the speaker or by a previous reference. The 
word knowledge occurs in 4 1 (da‘at ’*lohim), where it is said to be absent 
from the land. The knowledge of 4 6a cannot in context be referred to 
any other word. 

The knowledge of ’*/6him occurs in 41 in a context which deals with 
morality. It is coupled with the moral qualities of ’*met and hesed, and 
the absence of these qualities is amplified by the mention of the crimes, 
“cursing, lying, murder, theft, adultery.” The prophet first mentions 
what we may call the “covenant virtues,” then the vices by which the 
fundamental obligations of the covenant are violated. The three cov- 
enant virtues, if we understand knowledge of ’éhim in the sense ex- 
plained, are fidelity, co covenant-love, and. moral integrity.” 


191 translate hesed as ‘‘covenant-love.” The phrase is somewhat clumsy, but it 
appears to me the best rendition of this dispute word. Cf. Nelson Glueck, Das Wort 
Hesed im alttestamentlichen Sprachgebrauche, (‘‘BZAW" XLVII [1927]); W. F. Lofthouse, 
ZAW LI (1933), 29-35. 
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In Hos 6 6 knowledge of 'éhim is parallel to hesed. The parallelism, 
as appears from the series in 4 1, is not parallelism of synonymy; the two 
appear again as ‘“‘covenant virtues.”” Knowledge of ’éhim stands in 
antithesis to whole-burnt offering, as hesed is in antithesis to victim; 
the covenant virtues are contrasted with ceremonial observance. As in 
4 1, knowledge of ’*/éhim, understood as knowledge of traditional Hebrew 
morality, is that which fulfils ‘‘covenant-love.”” This context, then, also 
harmonizes with the meaning of da‘at ’‘lohim which I propose. 

We should understand knowledge of ’‘ldhim in the dynamic sense 
which is attached to the phrase, knowledge of Yahweh. Not only in the 
religious sphere, but universally, the verb yd‘ does not signify objective 
and theoretical knowledge; knowledge, to the Hebrew, was not a mere 
intellectual a vital union Of possession 

ebrew morality did not mean ethical science, but a vital union with the 
traditional morality which. qualified. ‘the whole of human life; one knows 
this morality by having it, by living it. Knowledge of ’elohim is narrower 
in comprehension than knowledge of Yahweh. Knowledge of Yahweh, 
as it is commonly understood, sums up all that we include under the word 
religion; of this complex of ideas the observance of traditional morality 
3a part — in the mind of the prophet, an essential part. 

A final question may be asked: did Hosea invent the phrase? The 
abrupt introduction of the word makes it difficult to suppose this; it 
seems that we should postulate that he employed a phrase which was at 
least common enough in general usage to be understood without explana- 
tion. The origin of the phrase may be sought in the use of ’‘/dhim in that 
sense which I have called ‘‘appellative”’ ;” it signifies not ‘‘knowledge of 
God,” but knowledge of divine things, sacred knowledge. The first use 
of the word, then, may have been the use suggested by Begrich, who 
identified da‘at of Hos 4 6 with the content of the priestly torah; I would, 
however, qualify this identification." The original reference, indeed, was 
very probably to the cultic-ritual content of the priestly instruction, the 
identification which Begrich made; for this type of knowledge appears 
to be, at first glance, the type which would most readily be called 
“sacred.”” From this the phrase was extended, we may suppose, to the 
entire content of the priestly instruction, including the moral and legal 
material; this extension has been made by Ostborn and other writers. 
Finally, Hosea’s use of the word indicates that it was extended to the 
morality of the individual Israelite. In conclusion, then, I present this 
definition of the knowledge of *ohim i in Hosea: the know] 


ore ‘ie racti ditional Hebr 


oral integrity. 


2 CBQ X (1948), 170-181. x Die priesterliche Tora, p. 86. 
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THE TRADITION OF A PATIENT JOB 
HILLEL A. FINE 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE - JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


ONESTY, not patience is the real virtue of Job. There is a patient 
Job, and we meet him for a couple of chapters. “Shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?’’ he asks; or “The 
Lord it is who gave, and the Lord who hath taken away. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” But this is not the Job who curses his day; who 
cries that God has wounded him heavily without cause (9 17); whose 
vexation is heavier than the sand of the seas (63). This is not the Job 
who is summoned by God from the whirlwind as one who darkeneth 
understanding through words without knowledge (38 2). 

The first two chapters and also the brief epilogue of the Book of Job 
tell of the patient hero. Job does not here question God’s righteousness 
nor dispute his justice. Instead, he is the example of piety, always ready 
to accept his portion, and rewarded, at last, because he spoke straight- 
forwardly of God (42 7). But even in the divine sentence which promises 
his reward, the friends of Job are angrily rebuked. And we wonder: 
What role did the friends play in this history of the patient Job? Were 
they an additional temptation, like his impious wife? Did they too urge 
him to ‘“‘curse God and die’’? 

Perhaps, in addition to the prologue and epilogue, two additional 
chapters preserve the tradition of a patient Job, and preach the virtue 
of submission to the will of God. Hitherto, there have been no satis- 
factory explanations of chaps. 27 and 28 in their present context in the 
Book. At least the first six verses of chap. 27 are addressed to a plural 
audience. If the words are spoken by Job, as the superscription says, he 
is clearly addressing his three friends. But if one of the friends is the 
speaker, there is no indication of who could be his audience. When we 
come to vss. 11 and 12, we are in the same situation: 

I will teach you (pl.) about the hand of God; 
That which is with the Almighty I will not hide. 


As for you, all of you, you have seen, 
So why have you become entirely vain? 


t On the theory that the prologue and epilogue constitute a Volksbuch, written in a 
different spirit from the dialogues, cf. K. Budde, Beitrdge zur Kritik des Buches Hiob 
(1876), pp. xiii f.; D. B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob, ‘“‘KHC,”’ pp. vii f.; etc. Perhaps the term 
Volksbuch is misleading. The simplicity of these chapters seems to be contrived. The 
perfect piety of Job, and the absolute disaster which overtakes him are symbolic rather 
than realistic. For these, as well as for the imaginative heavenly scenes, a more sophis- 
ticated style would have been out of place. 
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But if these verses seem to be spoken by Job, little in the rest of the 
chapter can be reconciled with his views. 
This is the portion of a wicked man with God, 
And the possession which oppressors receive 
from the Almighty. .’. . 
Terrors overtake him like water; 
In the night, a whirlwind has stolen him away. 


This is the argument which Job’s friends have been expounding with 
persistent monotony. It would hardly be possible that they should now 
be uttered by a repentant Job, in order to teach these very friends the 
lesson which they have understood better than he.” 

The most satisfactory explanations of this chapter hitherto have 
divided it into fragments, some spoken by Job, others addressed to him 
by a friend.s Little sequence of thought could be discovered to connect 
these fragments. But it was assumed that considerable dislocation was 
to be found throughout the final section of the dialogues. Chap. 27 was 
only an outstanding example of such confusion. 

Nevertheless, chap. 27 can be understood as a cohesive unit if it is 
read in the spirit of the prologue and epilogue. We may suppose that 
Job, having been tempted by his wife to abandon God, was next ap- 
proached by his three friends. His wife has used practical arguments: 
Since life has no further advantage to offer you, but only pain, it would 
be most expedient if you were to curse God and die. Job’s answer to her 
proves his integrity and provides the final refutation of the Satan’s 
charge. The Satan had accused Job of having ulterior motives for his 
righteousness. The words of Job’s wife make it clear that Job has 
nothing more to gain by flattering God. Job withstood the temptation 
to curse God, when such wickedness could not have increased his agony, 
but would have brought only the relief of death. He thereby proved that 
his righteousness was only for the sake of God. 

The friends-turned from the practical argument — “You can only 
gain now by the sin of blasphemy” — to a theological argument. You 
refuse to blaspheme and deny God’s justice. Look about you at the 
prosperity of the wicked and the misfortune of the righteous. Consider 


2 Of those who regard the whole of chap. 27 as a unit spoken by Job, cf. Budde, 
op. cit., pp. 4-11; G. H. Ewald, The Book of Job (translated by J. F. Smith, 1882), 
pp. 252-256; A. Dillmann, Hiob (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 228 ff.; A. Weiser, Das Buch Hiob 
(Gottingen, 1951), pp. 191-195. 

3 Thus T. K. Cheyne, Job and Solomon (London, 1887), pp. 38, 114; G. Bickel, Das 
Buch Job (Vienna, 1894), pp. 43 f.; Duhm, op. cit., pp. 131-134; H. Torczyner, Das Buch 
Hiob (Vienna, 1920), pp. 189 ff.; S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, The Book of Job, “ICC,” 
pp. xxxviii ff., 225 ff.; P. Dhorme, Le Livre de Job (Paris, 1926), pp. xxxviii ff.; R. H. 
Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York, 1941), pp. 663 f.; etc. 

For the most part these critics divide the verses of chap. 27 between Job and Zophar, 
and take chap. 28 as an independent poem. Pfeiffer assigns the verses which are not 
Job’s to Bildad. Bickel considers that part of chap. 28 is spoken by Job (Joc. cit.). 
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whether God deserves your loyalty, and whether you are honest in 
justifying his ways to you. 

In his answer, Job reaffirms the very qualities for which the prologue 
already has praised him. 


why 


God says of Job in the prologue, ‘‘He still holds on to his uprightness” 
(2.3). And with a different emphasis, 


pind 


“Do you still hold on to your uprightness?” his wife ironically asks (2 9). 
Now, to confirm his determination, Job uses almost their very words. 


xd onpinn 
Until I perish I shall not remove my uprightness 
from me; 
I have held on to my righteousness, I shall not let 
it go (27 5b, 6a). 
Only here, in all the central chapters of the dialogues, do we find the 
echo of this key phrase of the prologue. Job holds fast to his righteous- 
ness. He refuses to be tempted by misfortune or by arguments to 
abandon the right way. 

As in the prologue, the most feared of sins is here the sin of blas- 
phemy (cf. 15), and Job, who had been meticulous even about an un- 
spoken curse, is still careful to keep his mouth from sin. 

My lips shall not speak iniquity; 

My tongue shall not utter guile... . 

I have held on to my righteousness and shall not let it go; 

My mind shall not have blasphemeds from the beginning 
of my days (27 4, 6). 


Job’s refusal to curse God is the vital issue involved in the legend of the 
pious Job. It is hardly relevant in the discussions of theodicy in the 
main body of the dialogues. 


4 On the use of the imperfect to denote future perfect time, cf. the similar construc- 
tion in I Sam 25 28. 

5 The root 47n is used both in the gal and piel to refer either to the reviling of God 
or to the taunting of men. In the Psalms especially this root is used to describe the 
wickedness of those who revile God (e. g. Ps 79 10; cf. Prov 14 31; see Ps 69 10 for the 
use of the gal participle in this sense). To be sure the verb is always transitive in the 
Bible. But in rabbinic Hebrew, the root is used intransitively in the sense of ‘‘blas- 
pheme.” (Thus, in Sanh. 94a, b: 120d NIA sya Ay Iw 
Sy dy HMw. See II Kings 19 23). There is no reason to 
suppose, since the gal and piel are synonymous in the Bible, that in late biblical Hebrew 
the gal might not have been used intransitively in this sense of blaspheming God. 

It seems forced, therefore, to take ’p’» as the object of the verb, as is done by many 
interpreters. The natural sense of *»"p is ‘from the beginning of my days”; cf. I Kings 
16; Job 38 12; I Sam 25 28. 
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Nor are vss. 8-10 explicable as the orthodox reproaches of wickedness 
made by Job’s friends.* If Eliphaz and his companions have had one 
consistent theme in their arguments, it is this: However wicked Job may 
have been, repentance is always possible (5 17 #.; 85 #.; 1113 #.). Even 
in the most violent condemnation of Job to which Eliphaz is finally 
forced, he still holds out the same hope (22 22 #.). But the thought ex- 
pressed in chap. 27 is the exact opposite of what the friends have been 
maintaining in these chapters. When disaster comes at last to the 
wicked man, no flattery could induce God to change the sentence. Con- 
ceivably the Job of the dialogues might have spoken in this way to his 
friends: ‘‘If I have been so wicked, would hypocritical words now save 
me; does God just want me to snivel before him?’’ But in the context 
of the surrounding verses, with their emphasis on the punishment of the 
wicked, these words also can be understood much more readily in the 
mouth of the uncomplaining Job. 

Having refused to blaspheme or to join the ranks of the wicked, the 
pious Job comes next to the specific arguments of his friends. You say 
that the wicked prosper. I assure you that their prosperity is temporary. 
A terrible fate awaits them — What greater disaster could Job then 
describe than that which already had befallen him? — 

If his sons increase, it is for the sword, 
And his offspring shall not have enough bread (27 14).7 


With irony, perhaps, but still without bitterness, Job derides this belief 
in the prosperity of the wicked. 

At last, however, the most difficult question must be faced. The 
prosperity of the wicked may, we admit, be temporary. But what of the 
unspeakable suffering of the righteous? To this problem Job proposes 
an answer (chap. 28) similar in spirit to that of the ‘Voice from the 
Whirlwind” (chaps. 38 and 39). Real wisdom is beyond human reach; 
though man can uncover the precious stones which no eye has seen 
before, he can never come to the place of wisdom. He cannot understand 
God's ways, therefore; the problem of theodicy is beyond him. But God 
has given him a kind of wisdom: 


NMDSN NT ANP 

The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom 
And to turn from evil is understanding (28 28). 


6 Most of the interpreters who maintain the composite nature of chap. 27 (see note 3, 
above) assign these verses to Bildad or Zophar. But contrast Dhorme, loc. cit., who 
recognizes that the verses must be spoken by Job. 

7 Since no one in this legend has questioned for a moment the piety of Job, there 
can be no danger that his words will be twisted, and that his friends (or the reader) will 
assert the contrary of his proposition: Your prosperity also came to a sudden end; there- 
fore your wickedness also must have been great. But contrast, e. g., Driver and Gray, 
op. cit., pp. 229 f. 
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This was the practice as well as the precept of Job. In almost the same 
words, the prologue tells us that Job was 


yo 


‘fone who feared God, and turned from evil.”’ It can scarcely be doubted 
that the final verse of chap. 28 had this Job of the prologue in mind. 

Chaps. 27 and 28, therefore, constitute a unit separate from the main 
context of the dialogues. Moreover, the editors of the Book must have 
had some knowledge of their separate origin and function. Although Job 
has just been speaking in chap. 26, chap. 27 begins anew: 


(“And Job again took up his parable and said”). In the same way, when 
chap. 28 is concluded and the other Job is speaking again, the same 
formula introduces his words (291). Instead of supposing that these 
superscriptions were the work of editors who completely misunderstood 
the argument of the poem, it can now be maintained that even the editors 
may have had some idea of what they were doing. 

Of course, all the questions about these chapters have not been 
answered. Are chaps. 27 and 28 earlier or later than the main body of 
the dialogues?® Were they written by the same author as the prologue 
and epilogue, or should we assume otherwise, because of their greater 
affinity in style and vocabulary to the dialogues as a whole?? Was the 
poem on wisdom (chap. 28) especially written with Job in mind, or was 
the last verse, with its specific reference to the pious Job, a means of 
adapting a previous composition to its present context? These and 
similar questions remain. 

But the chapters, at least in their present form, constitute a unit. 
They are the pious words spoken by Job in his readiness to accept what- 
ever portion God sends to him; rebuking the impious advice of his friends. 
He is not, here, the hero who defies God. He is not the giant wrestling 
with new problems beyond the scope of man. But his also is a worthy 
message for men who, wrestle though they may, must often encounter 
failure: 


Behold, the fear of God, that is wisdom, 
And to turn from evil is understanding. 


§ Evidently there is some interdependence in style. Cf. 27 10a and 22 26a. Cf. also 
27 13 and 20 29. 

9 E. g. the parallelism between the divine names x and mx on the one hand, and 
‘wv on the other (27 2, 10, 13), occurring so frequently in the dialogues. The prologue 
commonly uses either the Tetragrammaton or else o’nbx as the divine name. But note 
the use of 778 in 28 28. 

Cf. also note 8, above. 
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THE SONGS OF ASCENTS AND THE 
PRIESTLY BLESSING 


LEON J. LIEBREICH | 
GRATZ COLLEGE 


I. 


HILE affinities have been noted between several isolated verses 

in the group of so-called Songs of Ascents (Pss 120-134) and the 

Priestly Blessing (Num 6 24-26),? it can be demonstrated that this entire 

group of Psalms is related, directly or indirectly, to four key words of the 
Priestly Blessing, namely: 7272, and mdw.? 

The verbal tallies between all but three in the group of Psalms under 

consideration and the four words of the Priestly Blessing are obvious 

from the following tabulation: 


Ps 120 


Ps 121 


Ps 122 


ya 


Ps 123 


Ps 125 
vs. 5: dy 


t See Franz Delitzsch’s commentary on Pss 125 5; 129 8; and 1343. David Yellin, 
in his Ketabim Nibharim, II (Jerusalem, 1939), has a chapter (pp. 22—27) on allusions in 
the Latter Prophets and Hagiographa to the Pentateuch and Former Prophets. He 
records, however, no allusions in the Psalms to the Priestly Blessing. 

2 Reminiscences of another portion of the Priestly Blessing, namely, 13> mm 1" 
pbx, are found in Pss 31 17, 67 2 and 119 135. Particularly striking is the thrice repeated 
p22 WNn(1) in the refrain of Ps 80, which is contained in vss. 4, 8 and 20. Cf. wd aw in 
Ps 118 27 and 7725 718 in Pss 44 4 and 89 16. The echo of the Priestly Blessing in Ps 4 7 
is a combination of 129 Mm AW and VID 77 Nv”. 
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VSS. 2-3: 
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Ps 127 


Ps 128 


baw dy 


Ps 129 


Ps 130 
spay apad 


Ps 132 


Ps 133 
MT MS ov 


Ps 134 


II. 


On closer examination, the connection between the Songs of Ascents 
and four of the key words of the Priestly Blessing proves to be more 
than merely a matter of verbal tallies. The text of the Priestly Blessing 
is tersely formulated and couched in general terms. The Songs of Ascents 
contain an elaboration upon four key words of the Priestly Blessing. Its 
opening words, viz. 717? 4272", are linked with Zion. The Lord’s blessing 
is viewed as emanating from Zion (128 5, 133 3, 134 3), which he chose for 
his abode (132 13-14) and as the locale of the royal house of David (132 11; 
cf. 122 5), of the Ark (132 8), and of the Temple (122 1, 132 7) and its 
priests (132 9, 16). Those who put their trust in the Lord are compared 
to Mount Zion (125 1). On the other hand, the enemies of Zion will be 
reduced to shame (129 5). The repeated association of the Lord’s blessing 
with Zion accounts for the inclusion of Ps 126 in this collection of Psalms. 
For, though unrelated to the Priestly Blessing, this Psalm has }vs naw 
for its theme. 

The blessing of the Lord is equated with life (133 3), sustenance 
(132 15), work (128 2), and home and family, especially children (128 3-4, 
6).3 The latter are also the subject of the second part of Ps 127, which is 


3 Cf. the talmudic grouping of in Moed Katan, f. 28a. 
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united to the first part by the paronomasia 0°3°D°N3 (vs. 1: PNI, vs. 3: 

From the standpoint of the Priestly Blessing, Ps 121 is to all intents 
and purposes an exposition of 7719w, the second key word. The Lord is 
Israel’s protector (vss. 4-5), preserving them from all manner of harm 
(vss. 6-7), and guarding their life (vs. 7). He, moreover, watches over the 
city (127 1). Without him, “the watchman waketh but in vain” (ibid.). 

The word w53 occurs in six of the Psalms in the Songs of Ascents. 
God is the guardian of the soul, or life (Ps 121 7). Hence his help is 
sought against the threats and dangers that confront the soul or life, 
namely: falsehood and deception (120 2), scorn and contempt (123 3-4), 
and brutal attacks by men bent upon destruction (1242-5). Keenly 
conscicus of sin, the Psalmist’s soul longs for the Lord more than do 
watchmen for the dawn (1303-6). And the soul that has found him 
has found perfect composure and serenity (131 2). The joining of qws: 
to 1ow in Ps 121 7 explains the inclusion of Pss 124 and 131 in the Songs 
of Ascents, Psalms which otherwise bear no relation to the Priestly 
Blessing. 

The third key word of the Priestly Blessing, 73m, is represented in 
Pss 123 and 130. In the former, the closing word of vs. 2 and the opening 
words of the following verse clearly allude to 73m. As regards Ps 130, 
its contents are described as onann (vs. 2), or an appeal to Divine gra- 
ciousness, and the thrice repeated *378 (vss. 2, 3, 6) is possibly an allusion 
to the threefold occurrence of the Tetragrammaton in the Priestly 
Blessing. The Divine attribute of graciousness is related to those of 
forgiveness (vs. 4) and kindness (vs. 7) — an echo of Exod 34 6-7.5 

As the opening word of the Priestly Blessing (372°) is combined with 
Zion, so the concluding word (mw) is connected with Jerusalem. The 
paronomasia obwry-mby occurs in Pss 122 6-s; 125 2, 5; and 128 5s. Peace 
is defined to mean the peace and welfare of Jerusalem (122 7-9; 128 5) 
and of Israel (125 5; 1286). The mountains surrounding Jerusalem are 
symbolic of God’s all-encompassing protection (1252). The ideal of 
peace and harmony is extolled in Ps 133 1. The enemies of Israel are the 
enemies of peace (120 5-6). 


Ill. 


The above analysis of the relationship that obtains between Pss 120— 
134 and four of the principal words of the Priestly Blessing casts light on 
the origin and the grouping together of the Songs of Ascents in the Book 


«Cf. the familiar Al-Tikre on Isa 5413 toward the end of Tractate Berakhot (dx 
5 So M. Buttenwieser, The Psalms, p. 651. 
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of Psalms. As has been observed, twelve of the fifteen Psalms bear a 
direct relationship to the Priestly Blessing, while three (124, 126, and 131) 
are only indirectly related to it. Accordingly, each of the twelve Psalms, 
whatever the particular historical circumstances surrounding it, may be 
said to have been composed under the direct inspiration of one or more 
words of the Priestly Blessing. When subsequently these twelve Psalms 
were assembled together to form a collection, the unifying principle in 
the process was their verbal connection with the Priestly Blessing. A 
desire to make the total number of Psalms in the collection to correspond 
to the fifteen words comprising the Priestly Blessing may have been the 
determining factor in adding three Psalms (124, 126, 131) only indirectly 
connected with the Priestly Blessing. 

Furthermore, regarded as a unit, this collection of Psalms affords us 
an insight into how at least four of the basic words of the Priestly Blessing 
were actually understood or applied by the gifted and inspired authors of 
the Songs of Ascents. In this group of Psalms is preserved the earliest 
interpretation of the Priestly Blessing, an interpretation that may be con- 
sidered to be the precursor of the homilies on the Priestly Blessing found 
in Midrashic literature.’ 

Finally, the intimate connection between the Songs of Ascents and 
the Priestly Blessing throws light on the connotation of the crux mbyn.8 
According to Tosefta Sotah VII.7 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 307), the priests 
pronounced the Aaronic Blessing on the steps of the hall which led to 
the interior of the Temple yn dy pros OND 
Consequently, the phrase mbynn would mean: ‘a Song 
rendered in conjunction with the Priestly Blessing which was pronounced 
on the odin mbyn.”’ Thus each of the Songs of Ascents was in the nature 
of a response following the Priestly Blessing. A trace of such procedure 
is preserved in the Jewish Liturgy, where in the Amidah the mbw ow 
prayer immediately follows nvbw of the Priestly Blessing and contains 
further references to other parts of the Blessing.? 


6 Similarly, Franz Delitzsch, on Ps 99, finds in the thrice repeated wp (vss. 3, 5, 9) 


“ein irdisches Echo des serafischen Trisagions (Isa 6 3).’”’ So too J. Mueller, Masechet 
Soferim (Leipzig, 1878), p. 226: “bei Jesaja sprechen die Engel das Trisagion, und dieses 
ist im Psalme 99 schon benuetzt, da der Refrain wip sich 3 mal wiederholt.” 

7 See, for instance, Sifre on Numbers, ed. Horovitz, p. 43 ff.; and Midrash Rabbah 
on Numbers, X1.5 fi., ed. Wilna, f. 43b ff. . 

8 The various proposals are summed up in the Psalm-commentaries of Franz 
Delitzsch, Z. P. Chajes (Hebrew), Kirkpatrick (Introd. xxviii—xxix) and Kittel; and in 
Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, IV, 153-4. Cf. also M. Z. Segal, Mebo ha-Mikra, III 
(Jerusalem, 1951), pp. 534-6. 

9 See Authorised Daily Prayer Book (London, 1924), p. 53; and cf. L. Finkelstein, 
“The Development of the Amidah,” in JOR XVI (1925), 31-2. 
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KING PARABLES IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 
CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 


ANY scholars have studied the parables of the Kingdom of God, 
but not so much attention has been paid to the King parables. 
These may be considered a particular species of Kingdom parables or a 
closely related group; they have at any rate a special interest of their 
own. The king is a stock character of folklore and wisdom. As such he 
is prominent in the OT.t Of the twenty rabbinic parables quoted by 
B. T. D. Smith, no fewer than thirteen are King parables.?, In Mark’s 
story of the beheading of John the Baptist, Herod Antipas is pictured as 
an arbitrary oriental despot (Mark 6 17-29); and Jesus speaks with scorn 
of those who wear soft raiment and are in kings’ houses (Matt 11 s= 
Luke 7 25). It may, therefore, be worth while to see how the figure of 
the king is handled in certain synoptic parables attributed to Jesus. 

We may begin with the parable of the unforgiving slave (Matt 
18 23-25), a section peculiar to Matthew. This is undoubtedly a King 
parable, since the royal figure is essential to the story as we have it. 
It deals with ten thousand talents and the relations of satraps to a mon- 
arch, for one can hardly imagine any cther magnate who operated with 
his slaves on such a scale. 

Matthew’s editorial work can be easily recognized. Characteristic 
of his style are 61d TovTo Baorreia Tay obpavav avOpwrw 
(vs. 23), cvvaipew (vs. 24), (vs. 31), and 6 
pou 6 ovparios (vs. 35). The smoothly flowing and idiomatic koine of 
the section suggests that Matthew has given the parable its present 
wording, yet it comes to him from written or oral tradition (possibly 
frorn M), since the most striking Matthaean features are at the beginning 
anc the end, and he has made a Kingdom parable of it. 

‘he king of course represents God. Like the householder of Matt 
20 1-15, a parable with a similar formula (6uoia yap éorw 7 Bacrdreia 
TOV olpavav avOpwrw his power and authority cannot 
be questioned. 

Luke 14 31 ¢. contains the brief example of the king going to war 
against another king. Before getting too deeply involved he takes stock 
to see if, with ten thousand, he dares meet an army twice as large. The 
units of the army appear to be thousands (xtAvddes) since the term 
puptot is not employed. Possibly the tradition has in mind the organiza- 


t One may cite, for example, the parable of the bramble (Judg 9 8-15); Prov 25 2-7; 
Eccles 1 12, 2 12, 4 13-16; Cant 3 6-11. 
2 The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels (Cambridge, 1937). 
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tion of the Roman army into cohorts. Here the point of the parable does 
not have to do with royal power, and certainly not with forgiveness. It 
is a simple illustration of prudence, a theme found elsewhere in Jesus’ 
teaching, and the king does not represent God. His action is expected 
to be a model for the disciple. 

Another King parable is interwoven with the parable of the pounds 
(Luke 19 12-27). A certain nobleman goes to get a kingdom and re- 
turn. His citizens hate him and send an embassy to protest, as Pales- 
tinian Jews did in the case of Archelaus. On his return he rewards his 
friends but has his enemies slain in his presence. The story has nothing 
essentially to do with the parable of the pounds and may have been only 
an illustration of inevitable judgment on the disobedient. It may, how- 
ever, be an acid comment on the behavior of those who lord it over the 
Gentiles and are called benefactors (Luke 22 25).3 The parable of the 
talents (Matt 25 14-30) shows obvious signs of Matthew’s own work. He 
perhaps substituted ‘‘talents’’ by analogy with the story of the unforgiv- 
ing slave, and inserted the words about the weeping and gnashing of 
teeth (vs. 30). One wonders whether the tradition originally indicated 
a more severe punishment for the useless slave, for Matthew’s vs. 30 
occurs where Luke inserts 19 27 from the King parable, and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews has such a punishment in its form of the story. 
It appears, however, that the parable of the talents or pounds was not 
originally a King parable. 

The story of the temple tax and the stater in the fish’s mouth (Matt 
17 24-27) contains an incidental reference to royalty. “From whom,” 
asks Jesus, ‘do the kings of the earth receive duties and poll taxes? 
From their sons or from others?”” And when Peter answers, “From 
others,’ Jesus says to him, ‘“‘Therefore the sons are free.” The story 
has been regarded as Pauline in tendency; but in view of rabbinical say- 
ings about freedom, and Jesus’ own high view of theocracy, it can hardly 
be regarded as strange that Jesus thinks of men as free sons of God. 
If the paradigm had ended at this point it would be a radical rejection 
of the temple tax and should be considered along with the overturning of 
the tables of the money changers. This is only a possibility, but it is one 
to be considered. On the other hand, in view of his general loyalty to 
Jewish institutions, Jesus may teach (as Paul does) that while in prin- 
ciple men are free they must use their freedom loyally. They must 
behave like the king in the rabbinic parable who paid the tax to show 
that everyone is subject to it‘— but they behave so for a different 
reason. This would be a striking anticipation of the Pauline position. 


3 Cf. my remarks in W. Schmauch (ed.), In Memoriam Ernst Lohmeyer (Stuttgart, 
1951), p. 86. 


4Sukka 30:3, ascribed to R. Shim‘on b. Yochai (ca. 150); Strack-Billerbeck, 
Kommentar, I, 771. 
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In any case the king here corresponds to God, whose sons are free children 
in his house. 

The parable of the Last Judgment (Matt 25 31-46) is ostensibly a 
picture of the coming Son of Man. But, as I have remarked elsewhere,5 
the phrase ‘‘Son of Man” (vs. 31) appears to be a later addition, like 
“my father’’ in vs. 34, and this is originally a parable of King Messiah. 
The second, condemnatory half of the story is shorter and more per- 
functory and may be Matthew’s composition, built up by analogy with 
the parables of the Tares and Dragnet. The point of the parable of 
course is that to serve the King’s brothers is to serve him. 

The synoptic tradition contains another indication that King Messiah 
once figured in the sayings of Jesus. In Luke 17 22 Jesus is quoted as 
saying, ‘Days will come when you will desire to see one of the days of 
the Son of Man and will not see it.” ‘Days of the Messiah” is a more 
common Jewish phrase, and it is arguable that the tendency of the tradi- 
tion was to substitute “Son of Man,” which to Christians more definitely 
identified the coming figure with Jesus. 

Matthew has, on the other hand, imported the figure of the king into 
the parable of the Great Supper (Matt 22 1-14; cf. Luke 14 16-24). In 
vs. 2 he uses the same phrase as in 18 23, THY obparav 
avOpwmw Baoidei. Verse 7, as nearly all critics recognize, is another 
intrusion which brings in the mention of kingly power. Likewise, the 
appended parable of the wedding garment (vss. 11-14) in its present form 
could only be told of a king’s court. Who else would be likely to bind a 
wedding guest hand and foot and cast him into the outer darkness? 
The entire parable is Matthaean in style: éraipe; bind him hand and 
foot, etc.; many are called but few chosen. Matthew gave the story its 
present form, but it might originally have been a narrative of any man 
embarrassed at a feast because he had not worn his best clothing. 


Our conclusions may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Jesus probably spoke several parables dealing with a king. This 
was natural, since a king frequently figures in rabbinic parables, and the 
Kingdom of God was prominent in Jesus’ teaching. 

(2) The king is usually thought of as possessing absolute power; his 
judgments cannot be questioned. In only one instance does the king 
show doubt or weakness, and here it is not so much weakness as prudence. 
Frequently, but not always, the king represents God or the Messiah. 

(3) As often in the gospel tradition, there are contrary tendencies. 
Sometimes the king is imported into a context where he was not origin- 
ally present; on the other hand, he may be replaced by the Son of Man, 
who is, if possible, a more exalted figure. 


8 The Interpreter’s Bible, VII (New York, 1951), 563 (on Matt 25 31). 


A NOTE ON DSD IV 20 


YIGAEL YADIN 
THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, JERUSALEM 


N a recent article published in BASOR, a new translation of DSD 
IV 20 is offered by W. H. Brownlee.t Brownlee attempts to clarify 
“the Messianic reference (in DSD IV 20 #.) by improved translation at 


a crucial point.’ This “crucial point” is in the following sentence 
(DSD IV 20-21): 


(sic) ma onzd wx 1b ppn wyd bx 20 


In Brownlee’s original translation’ — followed more or less by all the 
scholars who have dealt with DSD+— the crucial words (329 14 ppn 
ws) were rendered as follows: “refining for himself some of mankind.” 
Being aware of this somewhat forced translation,’ and trying to supply 
the apparently ‘‘missing object,’’ Brownlee substituted for it the fol- 
lowing translation: ‘‘He will refine him (!— Y. Y.) more than the sons of 


The “crux interpretum’” suggested by Brownlee, is ‘refine him” 
instead of “refined for himself.”’ 

This translation is of course very attractive to those who seek to find 
in the sentence above a clear reference to the Servant of the Lord, but 
unfortunately it seems to the writer that it is based on a wrong inter- 
pretation. The real ‘‘crucial point” lies in the words ws °329 and not in 
vb ppn. The following suggestion makes the awkward interpretation given 
above unnecessary, and at the same time supplies a clear and natural 
“object” to the sentence. 

All the scholars who dealt with the passage, saw in the words wx 7139 
the group wx 12 and a prefix », but the construction of the whole sentence 
compels us to see in wx 7320 an object parallel to 12: *wyn in the first half 
of the sentence. This is obvious from the following arrangement: 


t Wm. H. Brownlee, ‘The Servant of the Lord in the Qumran Scrolls, II,” BASOR, 
. 135 (Oct., 1954), 33 ff. 


2 Ibid., p. 35. 

3 Ibid., p. 37 n. 31. 

4 For a selected list of these studies see ibid., p. 33 n. 3. 

5 As well as of the unsuccessful efforts of others. Cf. Jean Paul Audet (RB LIX 
[1952], 232) who translates it: “Il mettra au creuset quelqu’un d’entre les fils d’homme.” 

6 Brownlee, op. cit., p. 37. 


7 So described by Brownlee, ibid., p. 37 n. 31. 
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or — 15 ppn 


The logical conclusion is that the » is an organic element of the noun 
29. The noun 720 occurs in Ezek 40 2: yy map> rendered by the REV: 
“as the frame of a city.” The verb ma (to build) is used in Mishnaic 
Hebrew several times, in connection with the structure of the human 
body.’ 

The noun 7129 means, therefore in the DSD passage, ‘“‘body, structure 
or frame.” This interpretation of the word °12D is now well attested by 
many parallels in the Hodayoth (Thanksgiving Scroll) published recently 
by Sukenik. 

In the following quotation,” not only is the word 7329 used clearly to 
indicate the body or the frame but it occurs together with the word mp2n 
in the sense of inward parts of the flesh and wnxy (bones): 


1. 74 (41): ¢ 


And all the foundations" of my body were 
shattered, 


Sota 42 b) i.e. that his (Goliath’s) body was built without blemish. Or: “ny 7) 
xan Lieberman, p. 32, quoted by Gur in his Hebrew Dictionary [1950], s. v. 7320) i. e. 
the members of his (Goliath’s) body were well proportioned. Cf. Jastrow, s. v. 7020. 

9 (1954 minum :p pio ux. 

© The references are to the pages of the Scroll. The number of the plate is given 
in brackets. 

11 The meaning of the word (*sing. 09n; pl. o°D2n; const. *D2n) is inferred from the 
context (see passage No. 1 and the passages quoted in n. 12) where orp2n is either 
connected with the word 1wa (flesh) or is—as in passage No. 1 — in apposition with 
73D (body) and orpxy (bones). Here it describes the inner parts of the body which 
“rise up” in seasickness. So far as I am aware this word does not occur in any other 
source, unless perhaps it lies behind the apparently corrupted m7"p21n (see the diction- 
aries, especially obwn yyy) in Pesikta Rabbathi 23: 39 ?nav bw Ty) 
its meaning here would be a special Sabbath food, made 


from the bowels. Etymologically, o5n is perhaps connected with the Arabic ‘ote =“He 


suffered from indigestion, or heaviness of the stomach (!) arising from food which a 
was too weak to digest,” or ‘he suffered from a disease produced by unsuitable food” 
- 


or “by fulness of the stomach.” The noun 405e3 pl. @>=J means “heaviness 
of the stomach.” For sources cf. Lane’s, Dozy’s and Wehr’s, s. v. 

2 Cf. also: “ohiy Hodayoth, 3 35 (37) and Sukenik’s commentary in 
‘a mina p. 42. Cf. also: wi (Hodayoth 3 12-13 [37]), erroneously read by 
John B. Chamberlain, “Another Qumran Thanksgiving Psalm,” JNES XIV (Jan., 
1955), pp. 32-41: p wx (sic) and translated either: ‘‘men (sic) of the wall” (p. 34, cf. 
n. 34, pp. 37-38) or ‘‘men (sic) of Kir” (n. 35, p. 38). By the way, Chamberlain’s reading : 
“»y 10v" (line 13) is incorrect. Cf. Sukenik, op. cit. (supra n. 9), Pl. 37, line 13, where 
the correct reading is found: 1»y °2w1. 
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And my bones were out of joint," 

And my bowels's heaved like a ship in a 
violent storm," 

And my heart thundered” to a stop,® 

And a twisted spirit, from their ruinous 
transgression, was engulfing me. 


2. 13 14-16 (47): 


And what is the one born of a woman”... 
And he is a structure of dust? 

And a figure of water... 
And a twisted spirit ruled over him. 


3. Pl. 58, fragment 47 line 5: 


In my frame and my intestines... 
4. 1 21-23 (35): 


And I am the molding of clay” and the 
shaping of water, 

The filth?3 of the genitals, and source of 
menstruation,”4 

The melting-pot of iniquity and the body 
of sin, 

A twisted and perverse spirit without 
understanding’s. .. 


13 Cf, (Ps 22 15). 
™ Cf. also the following passages: 


mad rad on 
nap o»yy mn 


“DY M3D NT... 


aa ...0% dam 


MayA 2310 
ARONA Wyn NS 


ara xba myn 


a. 5 28 (39): AND) IND i. e. “in the intestines of Thy servant.” 
For wx 2x2 see Isa 17 11. For 1803 yan cf. Ezek 28 27: roo poo and Lev 13 15 nyny 


yum 
b. 17 25 (51) ana... 
15 See supra n. 11. 


Cf, mn (Jonah 4 8). For in this sense see: on (Jonah 


1 15). 
Cf, mon (Jer 4 19). 
8 Cf. Ps 73 26. 
19 Isa 19 14. 
20 Job 141, 
2 See infra n. 22. 


22 Cf. Hodayoth 3 23-24 (37): 


ops dai 
and Sukenik’s commentary. 


23 Sukenik reads (nina No but perhaps in the sense of “filth,” is 
better here. Cf. Rashi’s interpretation of oon (Eccles 4 14) “from the 
house of filth,” in the sense — as in the Scroll — that even the king is born of a woman. 


For further references see the dictionaries. 
24 Cf. Lev 20 18; Zech 13 1. 
2s Cf, nya iy (Isa 29 24). 
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Since these passages show quite positively that wx 120 should be 
understood as “‘the body” of man,”’ we secure, in the following translation 
a simple and clear meaning: 


And then God will purify by His truth all the deeds of [each] man, 
And He will refine for Himself the body of [each] man, 
In order to consume every spirit of wrongdoing from the midst of his flesh. 


The purification and refinement of the sinful body of man, intended 
to consume the evil spirit from his n’Dn is well paralleled by the pas- 
sage quoted above from the Hodayoth, where the body of man is 
described as a melting-pot full of sin and ruled by a perverse spirit. 


26 The spelling °13D instead of 720 is in accordance with the common practice of the 
DSS in similar cases. Cf. Yalon, in Sinai XXVI, 286 and in my forthcoming commen- 
tary on the “War between the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness,” notes to page 
IV, line 12. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


A Commentary on I Maccabees, by J. C. Dancy. Oxford: B. Blackwell, 1954. Pp. 206+ 
2 maps. 18s. 


The author explains that ‘‘1 Maccabees is to be one of a series of set books for 
first-year students of Theology at Oxford and the commentary is designed primarily to 
meet their needs.” But it aims to meet also the needs of professional scholars, whether 
concerned with Hellenistic history or OT studies. Few of the ancient Jewish writings 
are so intricately involved with contemporary history, which at this period was peculiarly 
complex. To weave this book into 2 Maccabees alone is hard enough, but we have 
beside Polybius, Livy, Diodorus Siculus and Josephus and also other historians to 
reconcile, and the evidence from coins, papyri, archaeology and geography to bring into 
the picture. This is the major task to which Mr. Dancy addresses himself and in which 
he has the most success. He is not so full in dealing with matters of text, though he does 
know Kappler’s critical edition, or of language, or of Jewish lore. He quotes modern 
writers up to 1952. 

An introduction of fifty pages deals with general matters. Then the commentary 
takes the book in small units and, usually after a prefatory summary, discusses succes- 
sive items. The text assumed but not given in full is the English Revised Version. 
Users of Zeitlin and Tedesche’s recent (1952) edition have the advantage of the Greek 
text and an independent English version on the same page as their notes. Similarly 
Fairweather and Black in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges (1897) had 
English text and notes together. 

In comparison with these rivals in English Dancy succeeds in giving an independent 
view of the events, freed from the evident bias of the original author. Antiochus Epi- 
phanes is interpreted not as a persecutor but asa sincere Hellenist in a difficult situation. 
The practical and military and diplomatic skill or failure of the several Maccabean 
brothers as well as of their successive allies or opponents is carefully evaluated. The 
author finds the intrigues, campaigns, alliances and the like intelligible and even inter-. 
esting. They are much like the drearier aspects of modern history. It is hard to see 
why such matters deserve the special attention of theological students at Oxford. Not 
only is God not mentioned in 1 Maccabees; except for incidental reference and accidental 
results the book has slight religious importance. 


Henry J. CapBury 
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The Great Sanhedrin: A Study of the origin, development, composition and functions of the 
Bet Din ha-Gadol during the Second Jewish Commonwealth, by Sidney B. Hoenig. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1953. Pp. xviii+310. $5.00. 


Dr. Hoenig endeavors to give a detailed history of the Great Sanhedrin, a most 
important ancient tribunal of Jewish Law. In doing so, he does not content himself 
with offering a systematic presentation of the topic based on existing views, but attempts 
to shed new light on many more or less pertinent aspects and details relative to the 
Great Sanhedrin. This endeavor is pursued in two directions. First, Hoenig tries to 
show that many existing views on the subject are erroneous or unreliable. Then, he 
points to the answers he considers acceptable, a number of them original with him. 

In writing his book, Hoenig leans heavily on S. Zeitlin, his revered teacher. From 
him, for example, he accepts the theory of a Theocracy which was in force from 516 
B. C. E. till 165 B. C. E. (p. 12); and his theory about the Semikah controversy, claim- 
ing that “the basic conflict in the early Great Sanhedrin was conservatism . . . versus 
liberalism” (p. 48). Hoenig further accepts Zeitlin’s conclusions regarding the trials 
of Jesus and the Apostles, ‘that the Gospel record referred to a preliminary judicial 
investigation by a synedrion serving as a grand jury of Rome and this is entirely un- 
related to the procedure of the Great Sanhedrin as described in the Mishnah” (p. 210). — 
Hoenig also underwrites Zeitlin’s late dating of the Dead Sea Scrolls (p. 161). 

In some other issues, however, he disagrees with Zeitlin, as he does with practically 
every scholar in the field, most frequently with L. Finkelstein (s. Index, p. 301). In his 
criticism, Hoenig is skillful in pointing out the weaknesses of many views oa the subject. 
In fact, his critical arguments, though they often go too far, are considerably stronger 
than his positive suggestions. These are seldom more convincing than the views he 
rejects. The obscurity of many relevant sources often makes it impossible to arrive at 
safe conclusions, thus opening the door to the great realm of conjectures. A new con- 
jecture that is to replace an older one must be made more plausible than is the older one; 
otherwise, the new conjecture stands little chance for serious consideration. A case in 
point is Hoenig’s suggestion that, at an early period, one member of the Zugot — the 
two leading officials of the Sanhedrin — was a Pharisee, the other a Sadducee (pp. 45 ff.). 
In order to make this theory plausible, more would have to be shown in its favor than 
was done by Hoenig. — The same is true (to give another example) regarding the con- 
jecture that the Sanhedrin was established in 141 B. C. E. (pp. 23 ff.) — Among the 
conjectures hardly deserving serious consideration is the following (pp. 96-97): Hoenig 
is puzzled about the statement of the Mishnah (Sanhedrin I, 5) that the Great San- 
hedrin possessed jurisdiction in the trial of a tribe. Therefore, he emends shebet, tribe, 
into shofet, judge, whom he identifies with the zaken mamre, recalcitrant elder. In view 
of the fact that the Mishnah (ibid.) lists other cases that are of mere theoretical charac- 
ter, there is no reason to single out the case of the shebet and to force it, externally and 
internally, to make it look less academic. Occasionally, the reasoning of the author has 
a homiletical slant. See, for example, pp. 176 ff., where he discusses some details of 
Mishnah Abot. 

In spite of its weaknesses, Hoenig’s book is a useful contribution to the literature on 
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the Sanhedrin. His copious references to relevant literature, though far from being 
complete, are particularly helpful to the historian who is not a specialist in the field of 
rabbinic literatures. The principal value of Hoenig’s numerous suggestions is, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, that they are apt to stimulate further studies of the many 
problems touched upon by him with earnest zeal. The question, how many of his 
interpretations will find recognition, is of secondary importance. 


ALEXANDER GUTTMANN 


The Destroyer of Jesus: The Story of Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Galilee, by Victor E. 
Harlow. Oklahoma City: Modern Publishers, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv-+245. $3.50. 


The title indicates the thesis of this biography of Herod Antipas, by an Oklahoma 
publisher, political figure, teacher, and ‘“‘non-professional’’ biblical “‘specialist.’”’ De- 
pending mainly on a retranslation (‘‘But not so Herod...’’) of the opening words of 
Luke 23 15, Harlow holds that Jesus’ death is Herod’s responsibility. When he returned 
Jesus to Pilate, Herod “‘undoubtedly” despatched a written demand for his death, to 
which Pilate, somewhat reluctantly, agreed. 

Other similar interpretations: Jesus went to Jerusalem to seize the government and 
thus assume the Messianic role; the enthusiastic crowds of the Entry were Galilean 
insurrectionists who accompanied him; these insurgents captured the Temple, but lost 


this initial success when Jesus ‘‘naively’’ withdrew and allowed its recapture; Jesus’ 
words, ‘Render unto Caesar ...,” convinced the previously neutral Jerusalem mob 
that Jesus was a pretender, and thus sealed his doom. 

Harlow hangs too many such conclusions on tenuous threads of evidence, and fails 
to show that his thesis — even if correct — adds anything to our understanding of the 
meaning of Jesus. 


W. Huston 


The Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. IX: The Acts of the Apostles; The Epistle to the Romans. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1954. Pp. ix+668. $8.75. 


Volume IX in The Interpreter’s Bible is an important addition to this series, for it 
covers Acts and Romans, which together comprise one-fifth of the NT. For the Book of 
’ Acts G. H. C. Macgregor wrote the Introduction and Exegesis, and Theodore P. Ferris 
prepared the Exposition. The Introduction is a masterful summary of the criticism of 
Acts extending through many years. We may note some of the conclusions which 
Macgregor reaches: the Western text of Acts is a secondary accumulation of scribal 
alterations, paraphrases, and expansions; the author of Acts, who may well have been 
a doctor, did not use the Pauline Epistles as sources, and he probably had no knowledge 
of Josephus; one hand appears throughout the final draft of Acts, the hand of Luke, 
the companion of Paul who used his own diary and added cycles of tradition, chiefly 
oral, for the second part and several early sources for the first part. 
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In the actual exegesis Macgregor keeps in mind Luke-at-the-moment-cf-writing, 
and the reader is made aware of the literary problems of composition. Luke had a large 
part in the composition of the speeches of Acts, but Paul’s address to the Ephesian 
elders reflects the actual language of Paul more accurately than any other speech in the 
book. The Jerusalem visit in Acts 11 is Luke’s version of the visit described in Gal 
21-10. The Acts 26 account of Paul’s conversion may be the original version out of 
which Luke built the accounts in chaps. 9 and 22. 

Macgregor thinks that the Book of Acts ends abruptly because Luke has realized 
his purpose, with which the story of Paul’s execution on a charge of sedition would 
conflict. 

The work of John Knox in the Introduction and Exegesis of Romans deserves 
separate consideration, for the material he has handled is of quite a different order. 
According to Knox, Paul wrote Romans to make a comprehensive statement of the 
message of salvation which would prepare the way for him in Rome. The church in 
Rome was almost entirely Gentile, but of a more conservative cast than Pauline Chris- 
tianity. Knox discusses the textual history of Romans and comes to the conclusion that 
Paul wrote chaps. 1-15 to Rome. He advances the interesting theory that chap. 16 
was written pseudonymously in the first half of the second century and was added to 
Romans in the fight against the heretics. 

The Exegesis by Knox is in characteristically vigorous vein. In this well-worked 
area he has the courage to reach independent decisions, even against the R.S.V. His treat- 
ment of the material is at once sympathetic and incisive. For example, his discussion of 
“expiation.”” He finds that the passage 7 14-23 is autobiographical and reflects Paul’s 
current experience. Chaps. 9-11 do not represent an earlier composition but are in 
line with Paul’s thought in Romans. 

In the Exposition of Romans by Gerald R. Cragg the opening statement is an 
unusually clear introduction to the thought of Paul in this epistle. 


Ewrnc Davies 


Die Botschaft des Neuen Testamentes, by Martin Albertz. Volume I, The Origin of the 
Message, Part I1, The Origin of the Apostolic Canon of Scripture. Zollikon-Zurich, 1952. 
Pp. 502. 


The myth still persists in some quarters that form-criticism is a very radical proce- 
dure practiced by those who have a secret desire to undermine the faith. One of the 
reasons for that illusion is that the early writings of Martin Albertz never found trans- 
lation. Possibly the first half of this volume appeared too soon after the war to receive 
adequate notice. It was an exceedingly thorough analysis of the gospel material strictly 
from the standpoint of form, but within the framework of an altogether conservative 
theology, from a man who has combined service in the University of Berlin with that in 
a confessional seminary for ministers. 

In this volume we have a similar analysis of the rest‘of the NT books. As in the 
best liberal introductions, Albertz draws no artificial line between the canonical 
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and non-canonical books, for no book was canonically born. All are witnesses of the 
Church and the author starts from that inescapable fact. The Bible did not create the 
Church, but the Church produced the Bible under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. The 
leadership of the Church consisted of apostles, prophets, and teachers, and this triad 
becomes the key to the organization of the book. 

First, the author describes the oral witness of the apostles, and then the letter as 
the form of apostolic writing. He spends far more time on the form and style of the 
letter than upon the traditional questions of Introduction, though a few pages are given 
to each letter individually. Genuine letters are not assigned to any apostle other than 
Paul. Acts comes in for treatment here as our account of the deeds of apostles; also the 
discussion of the Pauline canon. 

After giving us a discussion of the place of the prophets in the early Church and of 
late Jewish apocalyptic, Albertz analyzes the various early Christian apocalypses and 
the factors affecting the canonizing of the Revelation to John. 

Under the work of teachers, the rest of the NT is analyzed according to literary 
forms. A final section deals with the problem of the need for an authoritative canon of 
scripture and the process leading to the adoption of both OT and NT. 

To this reviewer the final result is repetitious and overly long. Of course this and 
the preceding half-volume are simply prolegomena to the second volume which is yet 
to appear and which will deal with ‘Die Entfaltung der Botschaft.” It will certainly _ 
be a relief to have a NT theology which is not compressed in a foreign schematization 
like the last two from Germany, those by Stauffer and Bultmann. We hope that this 
will make unnecessary any further use of the terribly dull volume by Feine, which was 
reprinted in despair of anything else. Let us hope that Albertz may be able to climax 
his own witness to the gospel by completing this important magnum opus. 


Botschaft und Geschichte: Gesammelte Aufsdtze von Martin Dibelius. Erster Band: Zur 
Evangelienforschung. In Verbindung mit Heinz Kraft, herausgegeben von Giinther 
Bornkamm. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1953. Pp. viii+380. DM 22. 


The colleagues and friends of Professor Dibelius have performed a great service to 
scholars everywhere by undertaking the publication of some of his less readily accessible 
monographs. This first volume includes papers on a wide variety of subjects within the 
general area of NT criticism and exegesis. The earliest was originally published in 1915; 
the latest appeared posthumously in 1948. Three of the pieces were presented in English 
by the author before American and British audiences. The present version of Die 
Bergpredigt, interestingly, was made by Frau Dora Dibelius, his wife and companion in 
study. The first drafts in German of Gospel Criticism and Christology and a brief article, 
“Gethsemane,” were lost and have been re-translated for the benefit of German readers. 
The translational process here reminds us of some theories of Aramaic gospels! 

It is probably not necessary and certainly not possible to make a critical analysis 
of the twelve essays in this brief review. One item belongs more particularly to the 
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province of musicology, being a study of individualism and community consciousness 
in the “Passions” of J. S. Bach. The NT student who lacks access to a large 
library should be especially interested in at least two frequently cited but hard- 
to-come-by articles: “Jungfrauensohn und Krippenkind” and ‘Das soziale Motiv im 
Neuen Testament.” Other useful studies reprinted here deal with the Traditions- 
problem of the Fourth Gospel, the historical problem of the Passion story, Herod and 
Pilate, and OT motifs in the gospels of John and Peter. The volume further contains 
a brief essay on the kiss of Judas and a devotional exegesis of the third petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer. The editors have provided a generous cross-section of Dibelius’ 
total work, and the selections conform to their announced principle of publishing only 
those materials which are of more than passing interest. 

All except two of the pieces come from the years following the appearance of Die 
Formgeschichte des Evangeliums and represent the mature application of the critical 
method of which Dibelius was a pioneer. Although his theological concern emerges 
strongly in every study, he writes always as the “‘scientific” scholar, intent on recovering 
the primary meaning of the NT documents in their historical context. To that effort 
he brings a massive knowledge of classical philology and ancient culture, both Jewish 
and Hellenistic. Yet he was no remote pedant, indifferent to the plight of contemporary 
man. The monograph on the relevance of Christian faith to the social problems of the 
world is vastly more than a penetrating interpretation of the NT; it is (and was in 1934) 
a moving call to action. Although Dibelius admitted that the NT contains no applicable 
blueprint for social reform, he took the NT eschatology quite seriously as a motivating 
factor in social action and as a check on utopian pretensions. We regret that he did not 
live to participate in current discussions of the Christian hope. 


LELAND JAMISON 


Cardinal Newman's Doctrine on Holy Scripture, by Jaak Seynaeve. Louvain: Publica- 
tions Universitaires de Louvain, 1953. Pp. xviii+568. 70s. 


This attractive volume can make three distinct contributions to Biblical scholarship. 
I would call attention first to the appendix, 150 pages of hitherto unpublished manu- 
scripts from the pen of John Henry Newman, found in the Edgbaston oratory at 
Birmingham. The bulk of this material consists of an unfinished essay on the inspiration 
of Holy Scripture (1861-1863), but there are also four items from the “Anglican period” 
of Newman's life and two letters, addressed to a certain ‘‘Mr. Cox” in 1865, on the 
subject of the genuineness of the Pentateuch and on the correct principles of Biblical 
interpretation. These manuscripts have been reproduced with meticulous care, including 
Newman’s original pagination, his penciled notes, and his revisions. It is well to begin 
one’s reading of the book at this point, since for many the appendix will be the most 
valuable portion of the book. 

The bulk of Seynaeve’s energies are occupied with a description and evaluation of 
Newman’s biblical theories. These are discussed under two main categories — Inspira- 
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tion of the Scriptures and Hermeneutics. Seynaeve is, however, not uncritical of 
Newman and regards him as deficient on certain matters of scientific knowledge, and 
says, ‘‘Newman, because he was too much a controversialist and philosopher and too 
little an exegete, has not provided us with any complete biblical theology” (p. 408). A 
large portion of the book is concerned with Newman’s treatment of the problem of 
inspiration. The effect of both the discoveries of physical science in the nineteenth 
century and the findings of biblical scholarship upon dogmatic pronouncements con- 
cerning the inspiration of the Bible has been a vexing question. This is solved here by 
quoting from the essay on inspiration that ‘‘Scripture, as far as it teaches religion, is 
inspired: but as far as it speaks of merely natural and secular matters, of matters of 
science and history, in which religion does not enter, it is not inspired, but the work of 
human writers” (Appendix, p. 143). 

A central point in Newman’s hermeneutics is that the Bible is primarily a religious 
book; therefore, holiness is a necessary prerequisite to the exegesis of the Scriptures, 
which must always proceed along lines determined by the needs of theology and the 
Church. One must always be ready to conform one’s own opinion to that of the Church 
wherever a pronouncement has been made, because revelation is a definite deposit, 
conceived in set words, which is guarded by the Church (p. 35). 

In addition to presenting new material on a controversial figure of the nineteenth 
century and providing an evaluation of a man who is important in the history of biblical 
interpretation, the book makes yet a third contribution. One may be fundamentally 
opposed, as this reviewer is, to positions set forth here, but one cannot help but profit 
immensely by the clear presentation of controversial issues frequently debated in our 
day. Doubtless many readers will also be amused by the characterization of liberal 
and rational exegetes, both of whom are contrasted with ‘‘the Christian exegete.”” The 
difficulty with the rationalistic exegete is that “there is nothing unearthy about him’’ 
(p. 377) and because he holds that “‘that is truth to each, which each man thinks to be 
true” (p. 379). 


Harry M. Buck, Jr. 


Vocabulaire Biblique, ed. Jean-Jacques von Allmen. Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux & 
Niestlé, 1954. Pp. 314. Paper, 17 Swiss Francs; Cloth, 21 Swiss Francs. 


By my count this volume contains 162 articles by the editor and 36 other contrib- 
utors. The use of Greek and Hebrew and of technical terms has been avoided. Each 
article deals with a key word of Biblical thought: Accomplir, Adoption, Alliance, Amen, 
Amour, Ange, A pétre, Appeler, etc. Bibliography is almost entirely omitted. The aim is 
to write for the widest possible circle of readers rather than for the specialist. In scope and 
character the volume is much like A Theological Word-Book of the Bible, edited by Alan 
Richardson, and published in 1950. The French work represents highly competent 
scholarship, clear and compact writing, and earnest theological concern. 


FLoyp V. FILson 
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New Testament Studies, by C. H. Dodd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 
Pp. vii+182. $3.00. 


None of the eight essays here published is new. They range in date from 1932 
to 1954, and are not revised. But though previously printed, they will become available 
to a wider public through being gathered together in this volume. 

The subjects treated are: ‘The Framework of the Gospel Narrative,” which rejects 
the claim that there was no outline at all in the early oral gospel tradition; “A New 
Gospel,” a study of the “unknown gospel’’ published by Bell and Skeat; “‘Matthew and 
Paul,” which shows agreements in their eschatological teaching, idea of the Church, 
and arguments against Pharisaic Judaism; ‘The Mind of Paul” (two articles), which 
makes much of a crisis just before II Cor in which Paul finally came to terms with life; 
“Natural Law in the NT,” in which Dodd finds hints of such law in the Gospels and 
Epistles; and two Ingersoll Lectures, ““The Communion of Saints” and ‘Eternal Life.” 


F. V. F. 


Evangelium Colbertinum, herausgegeben und untersucht von Heinrich Josef Vogels. 
I, Text; II, Untersuchungen (Bonner biblische Beitrége, 1V-V). Bonn: Peter Hanstein 
Verlag, 1953. Pp. 166; 182. DM 17; 23. 


Among the nearly thirty manuscripts which preserve an Old Latin type of text of 
the Gospels, Codex Colbertinus (c) is one of the most noteworthy. It is the only such 
manuscript which is complete for the Gospels, and its late date (twelfth century) shows 
how long the use of an Old Latin text persisted in certain centers (in this case, in 
Languedoc of southern France). Although it was previously cited by Sabatier in his 
monumental edition of the Old Latin Bible (1743) and was edited by Belsheim (1888), 
the difficulty of procuring copies of the former and the shocking inaccuracies in the 
latter make a new edition doubly welcome. 

In Volume I Vogels supplies a transcript of the manuscript, giving for the first time 
the text with its original orthography and punctuation. Besides the scriptural text 
Vogels also provides the Prologues and Capitula for each Gospel. The bulk of Volume II 
comprises a collation of the text of Colbertinus against the Greek text of Vogels’ 
Novum Testamentum graece et latine, 3rd ed. (Freiburg, 1950). The evidence of the other 
Old Latin manuscripts, along with a selection of Greek uncials and several versions, 
makes this apparatus criticus one of the richest available for the Old Latin type of text. 
On the basis of this evidence Vogels judges that c preserves a type of text which goes 
back to an early date; that, in fact, it agrees, often alone, with the chief representatives of 
the so-called Western text (D W); and that, consequently, one must not seldom regard 
a variant reading in c as lying at the very beginning of efforts to produce Latin versions 
(pp. 173 ff.). 

In addition, with painstaking research, Vogels also supplies textual evidence derived 
from the several Harmonies of the Gospels which are presumably related to Tatian, 


namely the Arabic, Persian, Old Dutch, and Old Italian Harmonies, as well as Codex 
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Fuldensis and Ephraim’s Commentary on Tatian’s Diatessaron. Whatever one may 
think of Vogels’ opinion that ‘“‘a Gospel Harmony lies at the beginning of all efforts at 
making Latin translations, as is the case also among the Syrians and Armenians in the 
East and among the Germans, Flemings, and Italians in the West’’ (p. 177), all who 
wish to trace the elusive influence of Tatian will find much evidence conveniently 
assembled here. 

The reviewer has made spot checks of the accuracy of Vogels’ transcription of 
Colbertinus and his citation of evidence from Tatianic witnesses, the former against a 
published facsimile of a specimen folio of the manuscript and the latter against standard 
editions of the witnesses, and has discovered no error. International scholarship is 
indebted again to this veteran scholar for his painstaking and accurate labor embodied 
in both these volumes. 


Bruce M. METzGER 


La Vetus Latina Hispana, by Teéfilo Ayuso Marazuela. I, Prolegémenos, introduccién 
general, estudio y andlisis de las fuentes. Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, 1953. Pp. 598. Paper, 500 pts.; cloth, 580 pts.; leather, 650 pts. [$1.00= 
about 40 pts.] 


Msgr. Ayuso, who is Canénigo Lectoral at Zaragoza, has projected a series of eight 
volumes which promise to be a major undertaking in a grand style. Having previously 
published several studies on the Latin Bible in Spain (see JBL, LXVI [1947], 401-23), 
Ayuso now proposes to consider the origin, relationships, value, and influence of those 
forms of the Old Latin Bible which are connected with Spain. This will involve not 
only the reconstruction, systematization, and analysis of the various elements of the 
Spanish Old Latin texts, but also a comparative study of their place in the wider 
framework of the Old Latin Bible in general, the Greek texts, and the Vulgate. 

This preliminary volume, which is handsomely printed in folio format, contains a 
comprehensive bibliography embracing some 5500 items, a general introduction relating 
to the Old Latin version, and a study of the problems of isolating the Spanish Old Latin. 
Ayuso finds that the Spanish Old Latin is distinct from the Italian and African forms 
of the Old Latin, and that it was not a single version but existed in several forms. These 
have been preserved in four types of sources: the biblical manuscripts, marginal notes, 
the Mozarabic liturgy, and Spanish church fathers. 

Ayuso furnishes a most useful catalogue of manuscripts containing some form of 
Old Latin text. These manuscripts are listed according to the biblical (including 
apocryphal) books involved — the Psalms being represented by the greatest number of 
manuscripts, namely 287. Equally valuable is the list of nearly one thousand ecclesi- 
astical writers of the first seven centuries who quote the Latin Scriptures. Under each 
writer is given a list of his extant works and available editions, with a selected bibliog- 
raphy relating to his Latinity, the type of text he quotes, and the like. 

Next Ayuso classifies the materials which betray some connection with Spain. He 
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catalogues 255 biblical manuscripts dating from the fifth to the fifteenth century, each 
with a paleographical description and a bibliography, and 374 Spanish ecclesiastical 
writers, each treated with even greater fullness than those listed earlier among the 
general writers of the Church. An astounding amount of bibliographic information is 
included in these several catalogues. 

One thinks at once of comparing this volume, which was submitted to the pub- 
lishers in 1949, with the similar German project, the Vetus Latina, die Reste der alt- 
lateinischen Bibel, begun in about 1914 by a pastor, Josef Denk, and continued during 
the last decades by Father Dold and Father Fischer at the Monastery of Beuron. 
Although there is much duplication, there are also certain differences. Fischer’s first 
volume, the Verzeichnis der Sigel, published in 1949 and containing 104 pages, was 
purposely restricted to bare lists of manuscripts and fathers, with no discussion of 
textual history and theory, such as Ayuso provides in his volume of Prolegémenos. From 
several checks in various areas it appears that the Spanish work contains certain informa- 
tion (pertaining to marginal notes and the identification of several fathers who are 
quoted by other authors) which Fischer does not cite. Furthermore, the isolation of the 
Spanish bloc of witnesses, with a discussion of their significance, is peculiar to Ayuso’s 
volume. It must be said, on the other hand, that the proof-reading of the German work 
is superior to that of the Spanish. 

The following minor corrigenda et addenda may be mentioned. Winstedt’s editio 
princeps of the fifth century Latin fragment of John’s Gospel at Aberdeen appeared in 
the Classical Quarterly, not the Classical Review as Ayuso erroneously states on p. 225 
and p. 546. He is apparently unaware that Eric G. Turner, who re-edited the fragment in 
his Catalogue of Greek and Latin Papyri... Aberdeen, 1939, restores the opening line 
differently from Winstedt’s conjecture. Nor does Ayuso inform the reader of Cardinal 
Mercati’s discussion of this fragment, which he identifies as a scrap of a Latin Diates- 
saron antedating Codex Fuldensis (Pubblicazioni della Societa Italiana ... Papiri greci 
e latini, XIII [1949], 97-102). There is no reference to Camille Pitollet and Msgr. Pierre 
Batiffol’s The Oldest Text of the Gospels (New York, 1924), which is an absurd and some- 
times acrimonious debate instigated by E. S. Buchanan concerning a Latin palimpsest 
of the Gospels from Tarragona — which only he was able to decipher! It is unfortunate 
that the twelve numbers of the privately circulated Bulletin of the Bezan Club were 
apparently unavailable to Ayuso. One also misses reference to several minor articles on 
the Itala, such as the comments by R. Fletcher and three others in Notes and Queries, 
CLIX (August 16, 1930), 119f. Perhaps it may also be mentioned that subsequent 
supplementation of the general bibliography should not overlook the somewhat out-of- 
the-way publication by the Slavic Institute of Uppsala of Carin Davidsson’s collation 
of the Latin text in the (bilingual) Alttschechische Wittenberger Psalter . . . (Uppsala, 
1952). 

Ayuso, who is the sole Spanish honorary member of our Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture, has put international biblical scholarship in his debt; we shall await with eagerness 
the publication of subsequent volumes of his monumental Vetus Latina Hispana. 


Bruce M. METZGER 
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An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, by Matthew Black. 2nd ed. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. viii+304. $4.00. 


The first edition of this book (1946) has been supplemented by a discussion of “‘The 
Unpublished Work of the Late A. J. Wensinck of Leiden,” an appendix on ‘“‘The Aramaic 
Liturgical Poetry of the Jews,” and thirty-four pages of supplementary notes to bring 
the discussion down to date. Black does not argue for Aramaic originals of the Gospels 
and Acts, but finds an Aramaic background in all of them, and makes much use of 
Codex Bezae, as having more Aramaic constructions than the other Greek uncials. 
This scholarly and judicious book may well claim to be the best treatment of its subject 
in print. 

F. V. F. 


The School of Matthew and its Use of the Old Testament, by Krister Stendahl. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1954. Pp. 249. 18 Swedish Crowns. 


This is No. 20 of the series Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis. Stendahl 
rejects as inadequate the view that the background of the Gospel of Matthew is the 
sermon, or catechetical instruction, or liturgical usage. The natural Sitz im Leben isa 
school. ‘‘The Matthean school must be understood as a school for teachers and church 
leaders, and for this reason the literary work of that school assumes the form of a 
manual for teaching and administration within the church” (p. 35). This school’s 
special interest was in the fulfillment of the OT in the gospel story. The scriptyral 
interpretation it developed finds parallels in the Habakkuk Commentary and other 
Dead Sea Scrolls. ‘‘The Matthean type of midrashic interpretation is not principally 
the halakic or the haggadic one favoured by the rabbinic schools, but it closely ap- 
proaches what has been called the midrash pesher of the Qumran Sect, in which the 
O. T. texts were not primarily the source of rules, but the prophecy which was shown 
to be fulfilled” (p. 35). 

The main portion of the study examines the quotations from and allusions to the 
OT in Matthew. The school generally depends on the LXX, while showing knowledge 
of other forms of OT text. However, the quotations introduced by a special formula 
are the key to Stendahl’s theory. These quotations resemble the Dead Sea Habakkuk 
Scroll in method of interpretation; they are the work of a school which brings out the 
meaning of OT passages under the influence of the conviction that the eschatological 
fulfillment of Scripture has been experienced or has begun to be experienced. 

Features which make this a stimulating study are the detailed study of all the 
scriptural quotations and clear allusions in Matthew, the careful documentation, the 
critique of alternative views of the background of the Gospel of Matthew, the fresh use 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the twenty-page bibliography. The treatment of the 
sayings of Jesus should be given the same careful study before the theory of Stendahl 
can be considered established. 


F. V. F. 
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Zur Johanneischen Tradition, Beitrége zur Kritik an der literar-kritischen Analyse des 


vierten Evangeliums, by Bent Noack. Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1954. 
Pp. 172. 20 Dan. Kr. 


This discerning study of the Fourth Gospel resembles those of E. Schweizer and 
E. Ruckstuhl in making a close study of the literary analysis and source theory of 
R. Bultmann. However, it is an independent study and reaches independent conclu- 
sions. It analyzes the Gospel into as many single units as possible, notes that they show 
many religious backgrounds, but concludes that the source analysis of Bultmann is 
untenable and that the evidence of various religious backgrounds gives no basis for 
source analysis. Noack concludes that this Gospel had no written sources, was not 
dependent on the Synoptic Gospels or any other document (though a redactor or school 
may have made additions and disturbed the order), and for those seeking the historical 
facts about Jesus is to be treated as equally important with the Synoptic Gospels. The 
latter must not be taken as determinative in deciding on the historicity of features of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

This is a penetrating study and its detailed analysis deserves careful consideration. 


F. V. F. 


Studia Paulina, eds. J. N. Sevenster and W. C. van Unnik. Haarlem de Erven F. 
Bohn N. V., 1953. Pp. viii+245. 


This Pauline symposium, which was presented to Johannis De Zwaan on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday and his retirement from teaching to devote all his 
time to his duties in the senate of Holland, brings together eighteen essays of a serious 
and scholarly character. There is also a complete bibliography of De Zwaan’s theological 
publications, which indicate a wide range of scholarship and also an international 
reputation. No less than seventeen book titles are listed, and sixteen books in addition, 
to which he contributed. A very imposing number of journal articles includes several 
published in English and American theological publications, not to mention other 
European journals. Americans might be interested in noting that De Zwaan’s first 
book was a Dutch edition of Burton’s Moods and Tenses. Also he contributed ‘The 
Use of the Greek Language in Acts” to Jackson and Lake’s Beginnings of Christianity. 

The present symposium is therefore very appropriately international in character. 
One finds it necessary to read parts of this book in Dutch, German, French and English. 
American NT scholarship is represented by Kenneth Clark’s good paper on ‘Textual 
Criticism and Doctrine.” Clark takes issue with those who hold that no further 
light on doctrine is to be derived from textual studies. He illustrates his thesis by 
presenting eight readings from the Beatty Papyrus, which not only serve his purpose 
well, but also throw useful light on the text of that papyrus. 

C. K. Barrett of Durham suggests that pillars in Gal 2 have an eschatological 
meaning and originally may have meant that the persons so designated were expected 
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to live until the Parousia. M. Black of Edinburgh writes about the text of the Peshitta. 
P. I. Bratsiotis of Athens writes about Paul’s view of church unity. Rudolf Bultmann 
of Marburg discusses Ignatius and Paul, arguing that the supposed dependence of 
Ignatius on Paul is based on superficial similarities. Instead Ignatius fails to grasp 
Paul’s views of the flesh, sin, and freedom. 

H. Clavier of Strasbourg studies Paul’s health and concludes that although there 
may be some evidence of bad eyes or weakness resulting from his strenuous life, basically 
Paul had a robust constitution. N. A. Dahl of Oslo writes a good paper on the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus in Paul, but apparently does not see the full significance of the continuing 
free alternation of Jesus Christ and Christ Jesus even as late as Clement and Origen, 
which shows that Christ is still an appellative. C. H. Dodd of Cambridge holds that — 
ennomos Christou in I Cor 9 19-22 posits a law of Christ over against the law of Moses. 
This includes moral injunctions and church discipline which he has received as tradition, 
but does not exhaust the law of Christ. J. W. Doeve of Holwierde argues convincingly 
that logia tou theou in Rom 3 2 mean the OT Scriptures. A. S. Geyser of Pretoria dis- 
cusses the Apostolic Decree, holding that Paul did not consider the gentile churches 
subject to it. F. W. Grosheide thinks that Paul’s letters are kerygma. Joachim Jeremias 
of Géttingen writes interestingly of Paul’s chains of thought; and T. W. Manson ~ 
presents fascinating notes on osmé in II Cor 2 14-17. P. H. Menoud of Neuchatel- 
Montpellier concludes the “thorn in the flesh and messenger of Satan” are only Paul’s 
trials. Bo Reicke of Uppsala thinks that Peter’s vacillation at Antioch was an about-face 
caused by fear of intensified Zionistic violence. G. Sevenster of Leiden doubts that the 
ordination of Paul and Barnabas was as priests or bishops, but is unable to define it 
with certainty. J. N. Sevenster of Amsterdam concludes that gymmos in II Cor 5 3 refers 
not to disembodiment but to receiving the heavenly body. W. C. van Unnik of Utrecht 
argues that the frequent confusion in Paul’s thought results from the fact that Paul 
always did his thinking in Aramaic. 


S. Vernon McCasLanD 


The Book of Revelation Speaks To Us, by Herbert H. Wernecke. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1954. Pp. 176. $3.00. 

The author here gives a sane, intelligent, readable exposition of the Apocalypse. It 
isa book for the minister and general reader rather than the technical student. Wernecke 
takes the first resurrection of Rev 20 4-6 to refer to the ascension of all the redeemed 
souls to heaven. I would take it to be a special privilege of the martyrs. 


F. V. F. 


NOTICE 


The American Textual Criticism Seminar, an adjunct of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, plans to publish from time to time reports of projects of 
international research currently being undertaken in the field of the textual criticism of 
the New Testament (including collations and studies of manuscripts of the Greek text, 
the ancient versions, and quotations in Patristic authors). Those who have begun such 
projects, or who have completed them and are awaiting publication of their work, are 
kindly requested to communicate these facts to the Secretary of the Seminar, Prof. Bruce 
M. Metzger, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. During the 
intervals between the publication of these reports, information based upon such data 
as may have accumulated will be supplied to any who have special queries. 


SURVEY OF CURRENT RESEARCH ON THE MIDDLE East 


The Middle East Institute, a private organization in Washington, D. C., is preparing 
for publication an annual Survey of Current Research on the Middle East. The purpose 
of this Survey is to provide scholars and educational institutions with information on 
what research has recently been completed or is now being undertaken in the field. 


Definition of research: (1) accumulation of original data; (2) classification of original 
data; (3) interpretation of data previously accumulated; (4) reinterpretation of 
data previously studied; (5) translation, bibliography, vocabulary, etc., with 
annotation. 

Geographical limits: the Arab countries, Israel, Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, North Africa, 
the Sudan, Ethiopia and Eritrea. 

Disciplinary limits: emphasis on the social sciences, but including all related aspects of 
the humanities and natural sciences. 

Chronological limits: none (ancient, medieval, and modern). 


All those who are currently engaged in research on the Middle East, or have com- 
pleted such research since October 1, 1954, are urged to submit the following information: 
name, address, topic of investigation, sponsoring organization (if any), date of comple- 
tion or estimated date if still in progress, and pertinent comments on the nature of the 
research, sources being used, and method of approach. 


Please address correspondence to: Survey of Research 
The Middle East Institute 
1761 N Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
1953 


Allen, Dr. Ray M., Apt. A-7, Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Armstrong, James Franklin, 414 Hodge Hall, Princeton Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Barger, Rev. George W., 921 Sylvan Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Barth, Prof. Markus, University of Dubuque, 1740 Grace St., Dubuque, Ia. 

Beidler, Richard S., R. D. 1, Wellsville, O. 

Berg, Lloyd A., 84 Acorn St., Staten Island 6, N. Y. 

Bortner, Rev. Ernest E., Jr., 711 Mt. Holly St., Baltimore 29, Md. 

Bratcher, Dr. E. B., 2620 Exposition Blvd., Austin, Tex. 

Brice, Rev. Gene W., Brite College of the Bible, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

Bromberg, Kenneth, 3080 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

Brown, Rev. James R., Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 20, O. 

Burtness, James H., Apt. D-3, 100 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 

Caine, Ivan, Jewish Theological Seminary, 3080 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

Caird, Dr. George B., 63 Strathearn Ave., Montreal West, Quebec, Canada 

Chapman, Rev. Milo L., Pacific Bible College, 2219 S. E. 68th, Portland 16, Ore. 

Chesnutt, Rev. John Calvin, Camden, Ala. 

Clark, Charles H., 151 Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

Clarke, Rev. Prof. H. L., Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, Quebec, Canada 

Cocroft, Ronald Edwin, 351 N. Fifth St., Reading, Penna. 

Coffey, John Haines, 1423 N. Glebe Rd., Arlington, Va. 

Cotey, Rev. H. E., 202 N. Birchwood, Louisville, Ky. 

Creager, Rev. Harold Luther, Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, 1005 Wildwood, 
Columbia 3, S. C. 

Culver, Prof. Robert D., Trinity Seminary, Chicago, 151 South Quintens Road, Palatine, 
Ill. 

Dale, Maryse E., Andrew College, Cuthbert, Ga. 

Drake, Prof. Robert T., Lincoln Bible Institute, Box 178, Lincoln, Ill. 

Elson, D. J. C., St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Emery, Rev. Robert H., 1755 N. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena 6, Calif. 

Freeman, Rev. Clarence H., 433 McAlpin Ave., Cincinnati 20, O. 

Frey, Leonard W., 151 Bradley St., New Haven, Conn. 

Gerlitz, Eugene F., Mobridge, So. Dak. 

Granskou, David, 313 Hodge Hall, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Grether, Rev. Herbert, American Presbyterian Mission, Chiengmai, Thailand 
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Hahn, Herbert F., 435 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth 3, N. J. 

Hazzard, Prof. Lowell B., Westminster Theological Seminary, 173 Lincoln Road, 
Westminster, Md. 

Helman, Leonard A., 3101 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 20, O. 

Helmbold, F. Wilbur, Box 4733, Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 

Henshaw, Rev. Richard A., 874 Lafayette Ave., Cincinnati 20, O. 

Hicks, Prof. J. H., Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, Tex. 

Holsinger, Prof. J. Calvin, III, Central Bible Institute, 3000 N. Grant St., Springfield, 
Mo. 

Honeycutt, Rev. Roy Lee, Jr., 1950 Deer Park Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 

Huffmon, Herbert B., 14425 Abington Rd., Detroit 27, Mich. 

Hutchinson, Rev. Arno M., Jr., Route 1, Bow, Wash. 

Johnson, Rev. Donald E., Box 9, P. O. Moshi, Tanganyika Terr., British East Africa 

Johnson, H. Eugene, 1601 Sanford Ave., Sanford, Fla. 

Jones, Dr. Russell Bradley, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Keck, Leander E., 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 

Kelley, Rev. Page H., Caixa Postal 1982, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, South America 

Kelso, Thomas J., 726 Fourth St., West Elizabeth, Penna. 

Kitchen, Theodore J., Criglersville, Va. 

Klusmeyer, Rev. Douglas B., Liberty Corner, N. J. 

Knipmeyer, Rev. Arlie, Drakes Branch, Va. 

Korn, Rev. William Emil, Menno, So. Dak. 

Krimsky, Dr. Joseph, 2924 Winters Road, Huntington, W. Va. 

Lambert, Rev. Herbert H., 1993 Seventh Ave., St. Albans, W. Va. 

Lane, Rev. William R., Kingsborough Presbyterian Church, 39 E. State St., Gloversville, 
N. Y. 

Larue, Dr. Gerald A., Pacific School of Religion, 441 Boynton Ave., Berkeley 7, Calif. 

Leeseberg, Prof. Martin W., Lutheran College and Seminary, 515 Seventh St. e., 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 

Levin, Prof. Saul, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Livingston, Prof. G. Herbert, 120 Asbury St., Wilmore, Ky. 

Martin, James Granville, Box 1045 M. G. C., Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Mellette, Dr. Peter, National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1615 Chemical Bldg., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Milanovich, Dr. Milo, Muskingum College, Bloomfield Road, New Concord, O. 

Miller, John Wolf, 1407 S. 8th St., Goshen, Ind. 

Minaga, Kyohei, Boston University School of Theology, 745 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Monroe, Rev. Perry, Jr., 56 E. Bel Air, Aberdeen, Md. 

Moser, Randolph, 22214 So. Bushnell, Alhambra, Calif. 
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